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HIS may well be called the “Oldsmobile Limited” since it is 
(Mh: } A aN limited in its appeal to those who desire the practical efhciency 


uf ! 
2 so long associated with the word Oldsmobile, together with almost 


daring originality of design. This originality, however, has for its 
basis the soundest of all mechanical principles;—and the six-cylinder cars with the 
forty-two-inch wheels are the “final word” in motor car manufacture, not solely on | 
account of the merit of the large wheels, but because the car as a whole is the most 


satisfactory product tor those who insist on the #aximum of speed, comfort and reliability. 











It is almost impossible to describe the “riding qualities’’ of this lire replacements are only necessary after many thousand miles 
car, because no other car ever built compares with it in luxury of travel—and then cost no more than for wheels of 36-inch 
With heels of this diameter it 1s as easy to turn out ota deep diameter. Hlence the greatest possible economy 1S added to its 
rut as out of a shallow car track; every small inequality of the luxury and efficiency 
road is levelled out for the passengers; large ones are fairl; Che 1909 production of these cars has been allotted and it is 
bridged over and hence hardly noticeable probable that no present order can be delivered;—but the 1910 ¢ 
We th " be I all a pro ion ill be delivered comparativel early in the season, 
‘a ;' e whee and orders will be filled strictly according to date of receipt 
Only 50 of the roadster types will be manufactured. Our branch 
Spt | molds were made for tires of this size hich give th houses and agencies will inform you as to details and first dates 
greatest road resistance of any car of its eight ot delive SiX passenger cars and roadsters, $4500 and $4600 
| | 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Lansing, Mich | 
, Lansing, Mich. 


The Oldsmobile Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Agent for Canada 
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In the Sierras 
of California, 
a mile above the 
sea, is Yosemite, 
rimmed by sheer cliffs, thousands 
of feet high. 








Can you imagine a more de- 
— lightful vacation than camping 

among its giant redwoods ? 

Yosemite is now reached 
by rail. Through Santa 
Fe Pullman from San 
Francisco. 

En route visit the Colorado 
Rockies and stop a few days at 
Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
Also bathe in the Pacific at 
Coronado Beach. 

Afterwards take in the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle. 
A cool trip all the way. 

Low excursion fares all summer. 

Won’t you let me assist in planning 
your tour by mailing these Santa Fe 
‘og Summer books ? 

“A Colorado Summer.” “ Titan of Chasms” 
“California Summer Outings ‘Yosemite’ 

Also special convention folders for N. E. 
A. at Denver, G at Salt Lake, Elks 
at Los Angeles, and the Seattle Exposition 

Free on request. 
Say which ones you want. 
W. J]. Black, Pass. Traffic Mer., 
r.& S. F. Ry. System, 
1118-R Railway Exchange, Chicago. 





The Call of the West 


Is in the lure of the snountains, woods and lakes. In the glorious 
summer time Nature demands that we leave our tasks to recuperate 
For your vacation trip go to the mountains of 


Montana, Idaho 
Washington 


Climbing glacial peaks in the Lake McDonald country—fishing inthe Kootenai 
or traversing the canyons of the Cascades will give you a new lease on life 
Ihe West is always interesting, but an additional attraction this year is the 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 


Seattle, June 1 to Oct. 16 


Our cnergies. 


Round trip fares every day this summer only $50 from St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Duluth and Superior; $62 from Chicago. For a delightful scenic trip over the 
Rockies and through the Cascades, take the ORIENTAL LimiTeD or Fast MAIL, 
Send for Free Booklet ‘‘To the Scenic Northwest’’ 
A. L. CRAIG 


General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 





National Irrigation Congress 
Spokane, Wash 
Aug. 9th to 14th, 1909 


Rose Festival, Portland, Ore 
June 7th to 12th, 1909 





































“KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTALS” 


Continental 
READY-FLATED TIRES 


“Good Tires and Good Cars Go Together” 


Carry Your 


Continental 
Tires Flat Tread 
bie Ge 
on Tires 
Spare Rims “America’s 
Best 
Make Pneumatic” 
Motoring 
Outwear 


Pleasure All Others 















The combination of Continental demountable rims fitted with Conti 
nental flat tread (T. C.) tires is the equipment automobile owners have 
longed and waited for. Used by those who have tried and tound out 
by experience their superiority over a// others. We can prove it. 

Use the annexed Coupon when writing for our beauti 
ful brochure entitled **Continental Ready-Flated Tires,’ 
and veceive full information with price. 


CONTINENTAL CAOUTCHOUC CO. 
Home Office: 1788-90 Broadway, New York 


Return 

this Cou- 
pon and we 
will send beau- 
tiful brochure, 
Continental Ready- 
lated Tires.” 
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Paints and Finishes 
For the Home 


\t this time of the vear there are many 
little jobs of painting and finishing about 
the home that anyone can accomplish 
successfully by following the Acme 
Quality plan 





Vow is a good time to repaint the floors, 
y refinish the woodwork, to brighten up 
the furniture, to redecorate the walls, o1 


to enamel the bathroom 














\eme Quality Paints and Finishes are 
put up in convement form for ready use 
and easy application—just tell your dealet 
vhat you want to do and insist on goo 
bearing the Acme Qual 
itv trade-marked label, [ —_—_ ' : 
for—if it’s a surface to Acme Quality Enamel (Neal's) i . mpie, treasured 
be painted, enameled th t nair or other piece ol 
} tifu er ire that } Ve d 
stained, varnished ot Pe a ae A ? she - ie Tarr 
finished in any way, ind clean, 1 nd scratches uM be made as 
there’san Acme Quality =—e BO dis ach Simply refinish 
1 : t h Acme Quality Varn 
Kind to fit the purpose Acme Quality Kalsomine oe “ ‘ 
, onils aan ci - a stain and varnish 
Mixes with eithe h t combines that imparts the 
ld wate I 8 fr nt +} t na lt il 
care ‘ ega ( ad durable 
Acme Quality Porch Furniture J. ‘ ma 
Enamel ther expensive Vvood 
<4 
Acme Quality Text Book 


Phe Acme © | t 










ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 
Dept. P, Detroit, Mich 
PROIT—Lif Worth Living 





















For Home Work or Shop Work 


If you have made a failure of home work, look at your tools. 
Are they the kind an experienced carpenter would use, or are 


they “any old kind’’? 


The success of any work depends largely 


upon the tools. 

How could you make a neat joint for a picture frame unless 
you had a fine true saw and mitre box to guide it? You couldn’t 
use the same saw you would use to cut a two-inch plank. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


ar for home work or shop work. ’ 
Every tool is the very best that can be made in quality, temper and 


adjustment. 


balanced and adjusted. 


No others hold their edges so long nor are so accurately set, 


With Keen Kutter tools, home work becomes a 


pleasure and many conveniences and improvements may be made. 


Every Keen Kutter Tool is guaranteed. 
Look for the name and trademark on each tool. 


Keen Kutter Tools include Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, 
Awls, Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw- 


drivers, Files, Pliers. Also a full line of Scissors and Shears, Pocket- 
knives, Razors and Table Cutlery. (44 
Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for nearly 40 years under this motto: 


“*The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is Forgotten.”’— E 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (lnc. ), St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


i” 
ec® MON, 






>. C. Simmons 
(Trademark Registered) 


° 
If not at your dealer's, write us. 





Clip the Sip 


For Facts About this Trip 





The Scenic Highway 
through the 
Land of Fortune 


ON St. Louis ; 


This summer brings the grandest outing 
opportunity of a lifetime. 

You may travel in trains which are unex- 
celled in their appointments, see some of 
the greatest sights in the world, visit all 
the hustling Northwest cities and explore 
the marvelously productive Northwest 
country, The 


Northern Pacific Railway 


offers choice of four electric-lighted daily trans- 
continental trains and daily through service be- 
tween Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and North Pacific Coast. Only 
line to Gardiner Gateway of Yellowstone Park. 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle: June 1 to Oct. 16; 
Rainier Nat’! Park and Paradise Valley, from Tacoma: June 1 to Oct. 1; 
Annual Rose Festival, Portland: June 7 to 12; 
National Irrigation Congress, Spokane: August 9 to 14; 
Yellowstone National Park, Season: June 5 to Sept. 25. 
Such a combination of attractions was never before known. 


SUMMER TOURIST FARES to North Pacific Coast 
points, May 20 to September 30: $50 from St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, Superior; $62 from Chicago; $57.50 from 
$50 from Kansas City and Omaha. Round 


" trip, with return limit of Oct. 31. Liberal Stop-overs. 
i eae on the “North Coast Limited.” 
2 : P 
Use coupon or write for full particulars. 


A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass'r Agent 
Room 161, N. P. Bldg., St. Paul 











: 2 for 25¢. 
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The Newest Summer Collar 
A 

Corliss-Coon 


Made COllar 


Made 
In “Elk”? we have 
succeeded in putting style and 
















in a low, comfortable, warm 
weather collar. 

“Outing,” “Yachting” and “Var- 
sity’’—Standard Summer Styles— . 
will also be worn this 
“Kaiser” —a revived style — is 
meeting with some favor. 


season. 


Any styles you buy in Corliss- 
Coon Brand are hand-made, 
strong, long wearing collars of the 


“Better” sort. 
Sold by Furnishers everywhere—especially by those who 
seek to give undoubted value. 

It not readily obtainable, order from the factory, enclos- 
ing the regular price, $1.50 per dozen or 25c for two, and 
prompt, prepaid delivery will be made. 

Send for our new Style Book, showing al! the best shapes 
— it will help you in your collar selections. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. T, Troy, N.Y. 


GREEN LABEL VARNISHES 


16 4 4 











SUPERIOR WHITE ENAMEL 


is the finest quality of white enamel that can be made. It 
dries quickly, with a beautiful glossy surface that retains its 
beauty through exposure and wear and does not turn yellow. 
Is easily kept clean and is not affected by repeated washing. 

It is intended for use on the finest interior woodwork, 
and can be used over old varnished or painted surfaces 
with most excellent results after the surface is properly 
prepared bya competent painter. Can be rubbed toa dull 
finish, or will accept a most beautiful polish. 


Price $5.00 per gallon. Quarts $1.35 each 
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VELVET WHITE ENAMEL. Similar to the above (and at 


the same price) except that 
it dries with an egg shell gloss, producing a natural rubbed effect 
without the necessity of rubbing. Is waterproof and not affected 
by washing or changes in temperature. Can be successfully 
used on new or old woodwork as directed above. . 


For sale by paint dealers everywhere. If not at yours, we will 
send by express prepaid on receipt of price, 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION 


The Glidden Varnish Company 











rs of High Grade 


2807 Rockefeller Building 


SEMENTS PLEASE MENTION i I 
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the various hotels in the United States and Canada 

according to tariff in their respective cities. One 
asterisk (* ) will be placed opposite the advertisement 
of the hotel which appeals to an exclusive patronage de- 
manding the best of everything. Two asterisks (= ) 
indicates the hotel which appeals to those who desire 
high-class accommodations at moderate prices ; and three 
asterisks indicates the hotel which appeals to com- 
mercial travelers and those requiring good service at eco- 


re the benefit of our readers we have classified 


nomical rates. 
OLLIER’S Travel Department, 426 West Thirteenth 
Street, New York City, will furnish, free by mail, 
information and if possible booklets and time table of any 
Hotel, Resort, Tour, Railroad or Steamship Line in the 
United States or Canada. 


Special Information about 
Summer Resorts 


Write us where you want to go and we will advise you 
the best route and where to stop. 











BALTIMORE, MD. 
m. $1.50. 3 ore’s leading hotel. 
: The Rennert i Silicate evita tin kitehe : 
of this hotel has made Maryland cooking famous 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

‘ 5ist Blvd. d Lake Shore 
Chicago Beach Hotel ph abe Beale mi 
An ideal resort for rest or pleasure—only 10 minutes’ ride 
from the city’s theatre and shopping district—close to the 
famous golf links, lagoons, etc., of the great South Park 
System; 450 large, airy rooms, 250 private baths. There 
is the quiet of lake, beach and shaded parks, or the gayety 
of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, dance 
ing, music and other amusements. Table always the best 
Orchestra concerts add to the delights of promenades 
on its nearly 1000 feet of broad veranda, which overlooks 
Lake Michigan beach. Write for illustrated booklet. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
* Hotel. Only N.Y. Hotel featur- 
bf Broadway Central ing Ametiene Plan. Our table 
the foundation of enormous business. A.P. $2.50. E.V.$1. 
WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RATES? 


+ CLENDENING APARTMENT HOTEL 298.¥: 03 Stree. 


like, Economical. Suites of Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $1.50 dail 
and uy WRiITé FOR BOOKLET B WITH MAP OF CITY. 


* ith Ave. and 28th St. New fireproof hotel. 

* Latham Very heart of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 

With bath, $2 and up. H. F. Ritchey, Manager 
PITTSBURG, PA. 

* Ath Ave. & Smithfield St. In center of 

ad Hotel Henry business section. Modern fireproof. 


European plan $1.50 and up. E, E. Bonneville, Mngr. 


and up. 


HEALTH RESORTS 
WALTER PARK, PA. 
The Walter (Hotel) Sanitarium (2'y/ "gu" 


York. “4min. from Phila., Wernersville Sta., Reading Py. 


SUMMER RESORTS 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
ATLANTIC CITY. The one suggests the 
Chalfonte other; one of the world’s most famous re- 
sorts: one of the world’s most attractive resort houses. 
The best place for rest, recreation, and recuperation 
Write for reservations to The Leeds Company. Always 
Open. On the Beach Between the Piers. 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
‘ Directly facing both Falls. Just com 
® The Clifton pleted and up-to-date, Open winter and 
summer $4 to $6 American Plan Booklet on request 


CAPE COD, MASS. 


“Quaint Cape Cod” 
Send for this Book 


Cape Cod’s the place where you would 
enjoy yourself this summer. 











We've a beautifully illustrated book that 
tells about the summer pleasures that 
await you on Cape Cod—the yachting, the 
bathing, the fishing and the social life. 

Before you decide where to go this sum 
mer, send for ‘‘Quaint Cape Cod.”’ 

It’s Free 


Write A. B. Smith, G. P. A., 
Room 183, New 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


Haven, Conn. 
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FIRST MARSTERS TOURS 
31 W. 30th St., NEW YORK~ 298 Washington St., BOSTON 


AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
By S. §. ARABIC, 16,000 tons, Oct. 16— $650 up 


TOURS TO EUROPE, $270.00 UP 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Bldg., New York 


( ni rrado 
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i, 
llowstone Park 
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EUROPE Stn. eres | Zee 
J. P. GRAHAM IDEAL EUROPEAN TOURS, DEAL 
Box 1055-K, Pittsburg a WAY 
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Collier’s 


Salurday, June 5, 


1909 





The Black Fan. 


Cover Design 
Charles W. Eliot. Frontispiece : 

Decoration by 
Editorials 


Baseball . ; ; ‘ 
Tl, The Art of Pitching 


Maxfield Parrish 


Painted by Howard G. Cushing 


Will Irwin 11 


Illustrated with Photographs and Diagrams 


Photographing the Rhinoceros 


Fifty Million Dollars For Housing Books 


Photographs by 


A. Radelyffe Dugmore 13 


Andrew Carnegi¢ 14 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Saturday Afternoon 
The Derby of the North. 


What Are Women Anyway? . . 


Photographs 


Double-page drawing by Charles Dana Gibson” 16-17 


Illustrated by Boardman Robinson 


The Choice. Story 
Comment on Congress . 


What the World is Doing 


In the World’s Workshop 


Illustrated by Lester Ralph 
Illustrated with «a Cartoon 


lilustrated with Photographs 


18 
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Mark Sullivan 22 

23 


Waldo P. Warren 30 
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P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St.; London, 10 Norfolk 


Street, Strand, W. C. 


& Son. 


“ 


For sale also by Daw’s, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, W. C.: 
Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West. 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New 
York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Copyright 1909 by P. F. Collier 


Price: United States and Mevico, 10 cents 


a copy, $5.20 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $7.80 a year. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of 
address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 
the first copy of Collier’s will reach any new subscriber. 











ADVERTISING BULLETIN 


NO. 


STANDARDIZED MERCHANDISE 


N 1908 advertisers spent upward 

of $100,000,000 to standardize 
their goods through the medium of 
national advertising. Did you ever 
stop to think what this means to 
Here it is in a 
Whenever you go to buy a piece of 
silverware, what do you look for? 
The stamp “Sterling,” and on solid 
gold in any form you look for the 
**14-k.” 
isfied ; you need no further assur- 
ance of the quality of the goods; 


you? nutshell. 


If it is there, you are sat- 


they are standard. 

On hundreds of articles that you 
buy from time to time you look for 

For in- 
shirts the 
names Cluett-Peabody, or Corliss- 
Coon, or E. & W. are enough to 
Go toa 
grocery and you ask for “Ivory,” 


the same token of merit. 


stance, on collars and 


satisfy you of their merit. 


" Fairy,” **Pears,” or Swift’s” soap. 
In buying breakfast foods, you may 
ask for any one of a dozen well- 


known brands, all good and all 
standardized on account of merit 
and advertising. 

Standardized goods sell better 


than unknown brands. I have in 


mind a sale that was carried on by 


IN NEXT 





IN AN WERING THE k ADVERTISE 


WEEK'S BULLI 


. - — —E 


M) 


6 


Chicago. 
They had bought the complete 
house that had failed. 
Among the goods were shirts and 
collars, a quantity of which carried 
only the name of the retailer, who 
nad failed, while the balance bore 


a department store in 


stock of a 


the name of a well-known manu- 
facturer. “They were marked to 
sell at the same price, but the well- 
known, trade-marked goods were 
sold out almost immediately. It 
proved that the purchaser knew 
that he was taking no chances with 
the goods with which he 
miliar. 


was fa- 
The dealer who had gone 
out of business was no longer re- 
sponsible, but by purchasing the 
standardized goods, a man could 
procure a style of shirts or collars 
which he had 
could continue to get the style of 
any new shirt or collars that he 
might purchase. With the un- 
known goods this would have been 


been wearing, or 


impossible. 


The double guarantee—that of 





the manufacturer and also of the 





retailer is what you, aS a con- 





sumer, want. 





E. C. PATTERSON 


Manager Advertising Department 


TIN — ‘‘Outdoor America’’ 


PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 





You Should Read This 
New Bond Book 


“The World’s Greatest Industry” 











Every investor, small or large, 
should ask for our New Bond Book. 

It tells some facts, now too 
little known, about the most 
attractive bonds that we know. 
Che book is written after fifteen 
years of experience in selling 
these particular bonds. 

They pay 6 per cent interest 
—a higher rate than can now be 
obtained on any large class of 
bonds equally secured. 

They are secured by first liens 
on valuable farm land. Some are 
tax liens— Municipal obligations. 

They are serial bonds, so af- 
ford opportunity for either long 
or short time investments. 

They are issued in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1,000, so 
they appeal to both small and 
large investors. 

They are by far the most pop- 
ular bonds that we sell. You 
will want some of them when 
you know all the facts. 

Send us this coupon or write 
us a postal. Please do it now. 








Sreutridye LNiverke. 


(Established 1893 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


First National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO ¢ 


50 Congress Street 
BOSTON 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your 
new Bond Book, ‘‘The World’s 
Greatest Industry.’ 


’ 


Name $$$ 
Town —_ 


State —_ 








"Che 
Underwear 
of a 


Gentleman" 


The only 

sensible, 

durable and 1s 

economical | 

summer under 

wear made; loose 
} fitting 


~ 


Knee Drawers 
Coat Undershirts 


| $1.00 and more the garment | 


Pajamas 
$1.50 and more the suit 


specially woven 
fabrics 


GOTHAM UNDERWEAR CO. 
93-95 FRANKLIN ST.,NEW YORK 








T! I ERNAL OUt TO. 1 the most popu 


“The Eternal Question” «on 


25 CENTS 














REAL ESTATE 


ARIZONA 

BUY LAND IN SALT RIVER VALLEY, 
Arizona, under Roosevelt Dam. Raise oranges, fruit, 
alfalfa, melons. Get highest returns; no failures. Land 
now selling $100 an acre and up. Write today for new 
booklet and six months’ subscription to ‘“‘The Earth” free 
C. L. Seagraves, Gen. Colonization Agent, A. T. & S. F 
Ry., 1172C, Railway Exchange, Chicago 


CALIFORNIA 


$100 CASH AND MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
secure 10 acres near |.os Angeles, cultivate it, give ncome 2d 
y’r, independence, competence. New plan. Write Nat’! 
Homestead Assn., Chamber of Com. Bldg., Los Angeles,Cal. 


$3 PER ACRE MONTHLY WILL BUY RICH 
frostless Orange and Grape lands in fertile El Cajon Val- 
ley, a famous beauty spot in Southern California’s most 
delightful climate. Have subdivided 300 acres into small 
homelands. A good living in 5 acres. Unusual oppor- 
tunity. Write immediately for free illustrated booklet. 
J. Frank Cullen, San Diego, Cal. 


COLORADO 


IRRIGATED ORCHARD HOMES, 244 MILES 
from Denver, overlooking city. Apples, cherries, plums, 
truck, small fruits, poultry. Big high-priced home mark- 
et. Easyterms. Literature shows plan and our responsi- 
bility. Write The Denver SuburbanHomes and Water Com- 
pany, 618 Commonwealth Building, Denver, Colo. 


FARM LAND 


GOT ANYTHING TO SELL? ADVERTISE 
in the classified columns of Farm Life magazine and 
reach 750,000 farm folks in the rich, central west. 20c per 
line, cash with order. Minimum ad five lines. Maximum 
ad twenty lines. Forms close 25th of month preceding 
date of issue. Address Farm Life, 1322 Webash Ave., 
Chicago, !1L., Desk D. 


NEW YORK 
MANY DESIRABLE rene EVERY WHERE, 


Gentleman’s farm, Col. Co., N. 175 acres, very fertile, 
mostly level; good orchard; large house and barns; run- 
ning water; fine loca‘ion; near station and markets, 
List and particulars of rng a and other country properties 
sent. Wolfe, Hartmann C 1123 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


VIRGINIA 

FOR SALE. FARM OF 375 ACRES 246 MILES 
from Appomattox, Appomattox Co., Va.; fine agricultural 
land, near scene of Gen. Lee’s surrender in 1865. C. Wiley 
Ely, Brooklyn, Indiana. 

WISCONSIN 

RACINE, BUILDING LOTS, $125, VALUES 
increasing rapidly. Pop. 40,000. On two main railroads. 
$1 down, $2 per mo. A golden opportunity. Buy now. 
Catalogue Free. Chas. R. Davis, Milwaukee, Wis 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MANUFACTURING CONCERN DESIRES LO- 
cal manager for apparatus, selling to farmers chiefly 
Must be well acquainted in locality and furnish satisfac 
tory references. Davis Co., 30 Prospect S:., Elkhart, Ind. 


ESTABLISH A GENERAL AGENCY IN YOUR 
locality. We have a shoe that sells on sight. Every man 
and woman a possible customer. Write today. Kushion 
Komfort Shoe Co., 11 W. South Street, Boston, Mass. 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, AND 
escape salaried drudgery for life. We teach the Collection 
Business; a limitless field with little competition. Few 
opportunities so profitable. Send for ‘Pointers’’ today 
American Collection Service, 5] State St., Detroit, Mich. 


ESTABLISH PERMANENTAND PROFITABLE 
business by operating best peanut and match vending ma- 
chines. Never out of order. Price $3 per machine. Makes big 
money. International Vending Co., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicazo. 


CHAMPION VENDING MACHINES FOR OUT- 
door trade. Strongest, most durable slot machine made 
Variety of patterns. Enormous bus.insummcrmos. Send 
for prices. Boston Coin Mach. Co., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 


MEN AND WOMEN TO SELL WHITCOMB'S 
“Flexsole,”’ unlined shoe for women; no tacks, no seams, no 
lining; advertised in magazines 9 years; handsome income 
assured; all orders filled the — day received; protected 
territory. Eastern Shoe Co., 120 Broadway, Beverly, Mass 


LET PREMIUM MACHINES WORK FOR YOU 
dayéand night. One operator writes. ‘Kindly accept our 
thanks for puting us* next to a gold mine.” Write 
Premium Vending Co., Lewis Block, Pittsburg, Pa 


YOU CAN MAKE TO PROV E THAT YOU 
can make biggest mon operating ** ‘hicago Special’ 
Peanut Vending Machines, send $8 for sample machine, 
and we’ll send 25 pounds nuts which machine will sell for 





$10, giving you $2 more than you paid, and showing you 
what you can make with a numberof machines. Wreden 
Sales Agency, 185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


H!GH-GRADE SALESMEN 
EXPERIENCED SALESMEN CAN EARN BIG- 


ger incomes by the use of Sheldon selling methods. More 
than 38,000 salesmen, over half of them are veterans, have 
profited by this knowledge of the basic laws of scientific 
salesmanship. The Sheldon Course gives to the man who 
is new at the game, working principles which it would 
take him years to hammer out for himself. Full informa- 
tion and valuable book on salesmanship free. The 
Sheldon School, 1689 Reput Bidg., Chicago 


SALESMEN WANTED. SALESMEN TO SELL 


large and complete Line of Souvenir Post Cards as side 
line. Good commission and best line in th: country 
Alfred Holzman Co., Chicago, Ill 


SALESMEN: BES ACCIDENT HEALTH 
policy. Old line, $1000 death; $5 weekly; $100 emergency 
Cos‘s $2.00 yearly. Seal wallet free. Liberal commission. 








German Registry Co., 265 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo 
SALESMEN W ANTED. NO FORMER EX- 
perience required. Hundreds of good openings. Why v« 
contented with a poorly paid position, hard or dirty work, 
when you can increase your earning two to ten times, 
Traveling Salesmen earn t biggest salaries of any class 
of men in the world, and the demand exceeds the supply 
If you want to enter this independent, pleasant, well-paid 
profession, or secure a better position, our Free Book, 


“A Knight of the Grip,’’ wil ¥ you how Write near- 
est office for it today 312, National Sales 
man’s Training Ass'n, Chicago, New York, Kansas City 
Minneapolis, San Francis 








TRAVELING SAL ESMEN , TO ESTABLISH 





igents among the Hdw., Imp ind Furn, trade. for our 
Roller Lawn Suchen Libera mmission on ¢ s 
made by agencies during the entire Season Ad. Hut« 
Roller Swing Co., Box C, Alton, I 


SAL ESMEN W ITH I STAB I. ISHE D TRADE TO 
sell **Bar Jac for wagons. traction engines, 
etc., to retail hardware, mple ment and auto supply deal 
ers. Bar th Mfg Co., Milwaukee, Wis 





TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 
ALL STANDARD REBUILT TYPEWRITERS, 


good as new, a 4 tr inufa irers t are 
sapeetinent, Price f ms ae Tl Shi n apy 
Plummer & Williams, 90 i " 


A WAY ‘TO GET A TYPEWRITER ONE 
| I 


tha is good ar ipt ale argains ‘ st dard 
machines Easy monthly ayments So and rented 
every where Bargair t a atalog © free Cutte 
lower ¢ is s I Ma 


SEND FOR MY SPECIAL “NO-RISK”™ OFFER 
Ane lescript ~) riter ir = I 








ALL, ADVERTISEMENTS 
CLASSIFIED 











Of Interest 





The small advertisements on this page are classified so that, at 
a glance, you can select the article or proposition that interests you 

Look over the various headings and write a letter to those adver- 
tisers whose offer interests you, and return mail will bring you their 
whole story. You will find nearly every variety of legitimate busi- 
ness in these columns—from an opportunity to start in business, to 
furnishing your home or learning domestic science. 


to Readers 




















AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
latest patent tension self-sharpening shears. Sell on sight. 
No experience necessary. Free sample. Hudson Mfg. & 
Supply Co., Dept. C, 93-99 Nassau Street, New York. 


DON’T FOOL AWAY YOUR TIME ON DEAD 
ones. Wake up! Davis agents doing better than ever. Our 
special advertising propositions appeal to the pocket-book. 
Valuable premiums with each 50c sale. 110% profit. No mid- 
dleman’s profit. Get our illustrated catalog and profit- 
sharing plan. Davis Soap Co., 22 Union Park Ct., Chicaco. 


AGENTS—MEN AND WOMEN, WE MANU- 
facture hosiery—replaced free when hole appears. Easy 
sales. Large profits. First reply obtains agency your 
city. Triplewear Mills, Dept. P,724 Girard Ave., Phila., Pa, 


AGENTS. PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c, 
stereoscopes 25c, views lc, portrait pillow tops 50c, English 
Art Plates $1.00. 30 days’ credit. Samples and free catalog 
Consolidated Portrait Co., 290-152 W. Adams St., Chicay 


AGENTS MAKE BIG PROFITS AND QUICK 
sales. We have several hundred new designs in “Novelty 
Sign Cards.”” Also two sizes Changeabie signs Cat. 
free. Climax Novelty Co., Mfrs., Dept. D, St. Louis, Mo. 





AGENTS WANTED—LIVE, HUSTLING 
- tic avents to sell Thurman Portable Electric V: 
Cleaner for Homes, Stores, Hotels, Office Buildings, 
Schools, etc. Clean cut business with big profits. Write 
today. General Compressed Air and Vacuum Machinery 
Co,, 4436 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS, MEN OR WOMEN, A MANUFAC- 
turer and wholesale dealer in household specialties, gen 
eral merch: —— will start you in profitable bus. in sour 
home. M. C. Farber, De pt ) Dearborn St... Chicago, 





AGENTS: NEW AUTOMATIC CURRYCOMB 
and other self-sellers Big demand First applicants 
control unlimited sales L arge profits. Write for proof 
and triai offer. Clean Comb Co,, Dept. C, Racine, Wis. 


AGENTS TO SELL EUREKA STEEL RANGES 
from wagons, for cash, notes or time payments. Wonder 
ful money maker forlive men. Send for 3] pave cata'ogue 











Eureka Steel Range Co., 316 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo, 
AGENTS -MAKE BIG MON LY TAKING SUB- 
scriptions to * Popular Electricity,’ the new illustrated 


magazine. Nearly everyone is interested in electricity, 
and this magazine is written so they can understand it. 
You ean secure subscriptions simply by showing people 
the magazine. Send for sample copy and full partic ulars. 
Popular Electricity Pub. Co., 1270 Monadnock Blk,Chicago. 


TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED TO TAKE 
orders for our Guaranteed Made to Order Clothes. Suits 
$10 up. No capital required. Write today for Territory 
and Complete equipment, Address Warrington W. & W 
Mills, 173 Adams St., Department 222, Chicago, Ill. 





BIG MONEY CAN BE MADE BY MEN AND 
women selling our Hold Fust Paper Clips to Offices, Banks, 
ete. Send $1.00 for 15 boxes Retail them for 15 cents 
per box, a gilt edge profit of $1.25 on the fifteen boxes, or 
over 814 cents per box. Money refunded if you do not 





make good. These Paper Clips are the best made. Once 
tried always used. Sell the same customers again and 
again. Cutter Tower Co. ,307 Hathaway Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED IN Rs, ERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com 
mission paid Immense } oe A . arnad Write for terms 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 40 Bar St., Canton, O 


AGENTS—14 TOOLS IN ONE, MADE OF TEM- 
pered steel. Most useful tool ever invented. Lightning 
selier. Big profits. Nothing like it. 150% profit. Every- 
one has use for it, Write today for terms. Novelty Mfg 
( , 45 Fulton St., Chicago, Il 


ACTIVE AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELL 
ing ‘“*Aladdin,”’ the newest, most simple, perfect and prac 
tical kerosene Besa lacin American invention. Saves 
ts cost in few months, light excelled only by sunlight 
Unlimited Money-Maker. Free particulars. Mantle Lamp 
Co., Dept. B, Chicago; Portland, Ore.; Winnipeg, Can 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 
MEN LEARN THE BARBER TRADE. SPLEN- 


did pay after few weeks 
examinations, — mas viven. Write. Moler Sysiem of 
Collewes, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Cincinnati, Omaha, Dallas or San Antonio, Texas 


ools, demonstrat 





PATENTS 








PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURE D. 
Our Hand-Book for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed « 
request. Patent an’ Trade-Mark Causes r Rob 
Patent Lawyers, 74-.6 MeG Bldg., Washington, D. ¢ 

PATENTS SECURED. INVENTOR’'S POCKET 
Companion free Send description for free opinion as to 
patentability W. N. Roach, Jr., Metzerott Building 
Washington, D. ¢ 

PATENTS. BOOKS FREE. RATES REASON- 
ible ighest references services. i procure 
patents that protect Watson } Coleman Patent 
Lawyer, 612 F Street, Washington, D.C 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. OUR THREE 


books for Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps 
R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 19 to 29 Pacifie Bldg., \ 
gton. D. ¢ Establishe x69 
PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT YOUR 
Idea! 2 Books free Fortunes in Patents—What and How 
to Invent 84-page Guide Book Free search of the Pat 
Off. records. E. E. Vr 4 ?F. St., Washington, | 


T LIE IDLE—WE'LL 





DON’ baby rs gd ged RP ATES N 





make dies ar ire yur artic ready 
for market can doforyou, Don’t 
delay. So R. ( ‘Na hvi le, Te 
MASON, ws lh gy K & LAW RENC ss a nthe 
awyers, Washington. | ox 
let tree Highest references Best service ioctne 
rate. Be careful in selecting an attorney. Write us 


MANICURING 
ARE YOU GIVING PROPER ATTENTION TO 
he ca ir finger nails and hands? Send four cents 

tamy| r book icuring ells ju why 
hat j hatt nd how to use Th 

Lever Thorou ire | I v 1 Sit t y 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
new sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and glass 
signs. Easily puton. Write for free sample and particulars. 
Metallic Sign Letter Co., 66 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED TO HANDLE THE MOST 
satisfactory water filter; modern design; one minute con- 
vinces; big profits; reserved territory: sample Fibre Disk 
free. Jones Mfg. Co., 243A6 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


STOP, WOMEN AND MEN. HURRY! SEVEN 
new useful fast sellers. 30 others to select from. Big 
profits. Write for particulars and premium offer. Fair 
Mfg. Co., Box 195, Racine, Wis. 


PATENTED KEROSENE INCANDESCENT 
Purner. Attachable to any lamp. Produces 70 candle- 
power light, saves 50% kerosene; ready seller everywhere; 
agents protected. F.W. Gottschalk, 99 Chambers St., N.Y. 


YOU CAN MAKE $8$$8 AS OUR GENERAL 
or local agent. Non-alcoholic flavors, perfumes, etc , 
save consumer 80%. Protected rights. Permanent busi- 
ness. Big profits. Pitkin & Co.,3 Pitkin Block,Newark,N.Y. 


TAILORING AGENTS—START YOUR OWN 
business at our expense. Your opportunity for a big suc 
cess handling our complete line of Fall tailor-made suits 
from $10 up. Satisfaction our reputation. Money mak- 
ing possibilities. Samples and traveling case furnished. 
Moll Tailoring Co., Dept. A, 158 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


LEARN TO WRITE SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 
Expert instruction. Qualify to earn a big salary as stenog- 
rapher. Send for free book, ‘**Provress in Shorthand,”’ The 
Shorthand School, Dept. 19, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED MEN AND WOMEN AGENTS IN 
every town to sell the wonderful ‘Triplex handbag for 
women; by a mere twist of the wrist it becomes a purse or 
a music portfolio or a small satchel or a shopping bag; 
four separate bags for four separate purposes all in one; 
you enlarge the bag to meet your needs as you go along 
large profits. 4 Diamond & Bro. Co.,35 W. 21st St., N.Y 


WE MANUFACTURE GLASS PAPER. Fr ao 
windows made to look like real Stained Glass. asily up- 
plied. Beautifies the Home. Something new. Se is sonsighr. 
2 sheets of paper with cat. in colors and complete instruc- 
tions for 10c. S. H. Parrish & Co., 216‘ lark St., Chicax 


MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND 
county, handle best paying business known, legitimate, 
new, exclusive control; no insurance or book canvassing. 
Address Phoenix Co., 37 West 26th St., New York. 


EASY-QUICK-SALES. 100% PROFIT. GREAT- 
est selling $1.50 article ever invented. A necessity that 
sells at sight in homes, stores, offices and factories. Large 
seller at shore and mountain resorts. Great chance to 
take vacation and earn big money at same time. Goodson 
Mfg. Co., 1 Point St., Providence, R. i. 


LET ME START YOU IN A PLEASANT, 
profitable manufacturing business of your own. No me 
chanical ability, experience, or capital required. Isupply 
all material, teach you how to do the work and assist you 


in selling the goods. Exclusive township rights, good 
profits, big demand. Be your own Boss. Write to-day 
and secure your territory H. M. Sheer, Dept. 108, 


Quincy, I 


SUCCESSFUL GASOLINE LIGHT SALESMEN 
» handle the only instantaneous | ghting system known to 
science; no alcohol. step ladders, torches, matches or time 
wasted; pull the chain and they light instantly; for home 
and commercial lighting. Write for territory a Je =— il 


required, Gloria Light Co., 39) Washington-Blvd., ago 

FASTEST SELLING 25c ARTICLE INVENTED. 
Costs agents $1.00 doz, 200% profit Appeals to man and 
woman, drug. department, novelty stores. Selected ter 
ritory New England Sales ('o., 85 State St., Boston, Mass 


SIRPLRE VACUCM CLEARER: SCIENTIFI( 
dustless—thorough; just perfectec mand unlimitec 
Makers establi ishing exclusive town agencies. Positive 
success to men of ability. Kendall & Son, Worcester, Mas 





AGENTS—MALE, FEMALE, TO SELL EM 
broidered Waist patterns, kimonos,silk shawls,scarfs. M+ x 
ican drawn work, Battenbe:g Cluny, Russian Laces, Europ 
& Orient novel Cat. S. Bonan. Dept. M, 143 Liberty St.,.N.\ 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
‘THE UP-TO-DATE HOME”—TESTS OF 
La bor-Saving Appliances 48 pp., 54 ill., 10 cts. Bulletin 
*‘Domestic Science’’—home-study courses, 70 pp., Free 

i School of Home Economics, 632 W. 69th St., Chicag 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
GRAFLEX CAMERAS AND STIENHEIL 


Lenses work as a unit lhe outfit for those who appreciate 
quality. Get catalog G, telling size outfit of interest 
Herbert & Huesgen, 311 Madison Ave ier w York 
EXPERT PHOTO.-FINISHING PROMPTL bs 
by mail Satisfactory work guaranteed. Courteous st 
vice Film and prints returned postpaid Eniarging a 


alty. Fresh film mailed promptly, postpaid, upon 
sceipt of catalogue prices. Write for sample print and 
prices. Robt.C.Johnston, 12 No.Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 






STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 
COINS FOR SALE, 15 DIFFERENT FOREIG 





years ! 1 I Ss haif-cet 
n r 100) year 
years i, 50c; Sh 
nt es, 25 
reig »pover _ : 10 foreign silver 
£1.00 P< Genuineness guaranteed 
W rt her pieces wanted t 
lect ewellers hools, et Money & Stamp Bro 
N 4 N Yor 


[NVESTMENTS 


FREE SAMPLI COPY OF BONDS AND 
lortgage azine tellir ut Real Estate mt 








IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTI 


PIANOS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
IVERS & POND PIANOS. UNEQUALED FOR 


durability and tune-staying qualities. Used and recom 
mended by over 300 prominent Educational [Institutions 
W here we have no dealer we sell direct from Boston, quote 
lowest prices, ship on approval, extend easy monthly pay- 
ments and guarante utisfaction, paying railroad freights 
both ways if piano fails to please. Oid pianos taken in 
exchange. Our new catalogue picturing latest styles and 
giving important information mailed free upon request. 
Write to day. Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 137 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 








(CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
GET A GOVERNMENT JOB AND GOOD PAY. 


We prepare you. Full instruction for all examinations, 
Small cost. Easy terms. Ask for catalog Intercon- 
tinental University, Washington, D. C 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS — EXAMINA- 
tions held soon in every State. Circular 33-40, giving full 
particulars as to salaries, positions, dates of examinations, 
sample questions, previously used. etc., sent free by 
National Correspondence Institute, Washington, D. ¢ 






COLLECTIONS 


“RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN 
everybody,”’ and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly 
from honest debts all over the world. Write for my Red 
Streak Book. Francis G. Luke. 77 Com, Nat. Bank Bldg., 

Salt Lake City, Utah. ‘“‘Some People Don’t Like Us.” 


AVOID BAD DEBTS. COLLECT YOUR OLD 
accounts yourself. Write for free sample sheets of notices 
and letters that will collect most any slow account. 
Sayers Mercantile Agency Co., 404 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo, 


DOGS, POULTRY, BIRDS, and PETS 


HUNGARIAN AND ENGLISH PARTRIDGHES, 
Pheasants, Hungarian Hares: Deer, Quail. Fancy Pheas- 
ants, ornamental waterfowl and live wild animals. Write 
for price list. Wenz & MacKensen. Dept. L. Yardley, Pa, 








sary 4 in Amateur Photos 


If you have a camera (no matter what kind send {ce stamps toda 
booklet on the takir salab'e amateur ad 

, arge demand 
chool of Ad-Photogray 



















o all Western points Marquette 

Building. Chicago; 150) Wright Building, St. Louis; 

36 Old South Building, Boston ; 206 Pacific Building, San Francisco; 
200 entral |iuilding, Los Angeles 


Freight F d " 
JUDS™ REDUEED. RATES on homebn-co 





Lambert’s Death to Lice 


makes Lice quit business and gives the hens 
and chicks a chance. Sample 10c. ‘Modern 
Poultry Methods” sent for 2e stamp. 

0. K. STOCK FOOD CO., 611 Monon Bldg., Chicago 


Is amonthly maga- 
zine for men in and 
po bbs way to ex- 


tive positions 








in all classes of business. Six years old, nearly 35,000 
such men for subscribers. 50 cents a year in advance. 
Address, Detroit, Michigan, 111 Woodward Avenue. 


KARBO i" $1,200, Per, Gross 
POST. tsts.78etsie ict sinpte"isaem 
CARD EARLE PHOTO PAPER CO. 


6619 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 

















NEW BOOK FREE — 


This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells all 
about PATENTS, What to Invent for Protit and How to Sell a Patent 
O'MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys. O18 F St., Washington, D.C. 





Which Price Do You 
Pay? *°15 or *7*? 





This Morris Chair in Quarter 
ed White Oak costs you thi 
high price at any store — you 
save half or more buying 
jirect from our factory ‘‘in 
sections ‘ready to fasten and 
stain. Choice of seven finishes 





OVER ONE HUNDRED other 
handsome piecesin our new 


catalog. Write for it today. $7.50 with cushions. 


International Mfg. Co., 613 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 




















A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely ona 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itseif, nor 
orrectly from ordinary 
everyday sources 


by William H, Walling iM uD nparts ina 
ear wholesome way 1 on time 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00. 
‘ ‘ i oO 1 ft 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W~ PHILA., PA. 
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| Eastwood Sandal 
Children’s 


Sizes 4 to8 


op 






An Ideal 
‘*Play Shoe’’ 


All the fun of without the 


“going barefoot” 
scratches and bruises 


Eastwood Sandals 20" th fet 


to expand natu 
rally and are a grateful relief to children whose 
feet have been distorted by ill-fitting shoes. 
They relieve and prevent excessive perspiration. 
The Eastwood Sandals are made by an entirely 
new method of shoe construction. Stitching is all 
outside, no wrinkled linings, waxed thread or tacks 
just clean, smooth, oak-tanned leather next to 
the feet. 


<RADS 


MADE OVER THE FAMOUS 
EASTWOOD LAST 


FOR wee AT YOUR DEALERS 
VY, or shipped to any address in the U.S 
upon receipt of price as follows: C hit. 
dren's sizes 4 to Ao $1 00 per pair; 9 t« 
11, $1 25; 12 to 2, $1.50 ade sizes 
made for women and bi ys », $2.00 
Riss 0. 
loeser Our illustrated catalogue of latest 
Look f ny styles in shoes and stockings for men, 


Men’s 6 to 10, 
de of sanda women and children on request 








Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. iocnester N. y. 











will open a bank 


accountforyouin 


The First Mortgage Guaran- 
tee & Trust Co., of Philadelphia 


The president of this institution, the Hon. Leslie 
M. Shaw, former Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, believes » 
that the best help to # 
thrift is a savings 
fund account; and § 
that the idea should 
be especially encour- 
aged with those of 
modest means. 

The hardest thing & 
about saving is to Be 
make a start. Mn 
Shaw’s plan makes it 
easy to start, NOW, 
at the momentyou are 
reading these words. 
Simply mail a dollar 
(more if you wish) Ba 
and the Company will 
open an account In @ 
your name and send 
your bank book by 
return post, together 
with pamphlet of 
banking information 


paid on savings fund accounts. 
2% on accounts subject to check. 

Savings fund deposits accepted up to $1000 
The First Mortgage Guarantee and Trust Co. 


LESLIE M SHAW, President 
937 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 





















Hon. Leslie M. Shaw 











6 HORSE POWER COMPLETE 89S 
1,2 & 3 Cylinders. 3t030HorsePower — DELIVERY. 
Price-860 spe pes aboard Writ te for r catalog t ay 


or print of yacht ¢ rs te ui mot at fit length 
and beam in the world—most complete marine catalog ever p hed 











GRAY MOTOR CO., 26 Leib St., Detroit, Mich, 








$1.00 Mexican Palm Hat '50c 






For Men, Women and arpa -All Sizes 


Greatest hat bargain of e season, 





b ed Panama Hat for $1.00 prepaid 
f Mex an ar 4 Pa n Hats FREE 


Francis E. vine Co., Dept. FR6, Mesilla Park, New Mex. 


pS 








mm OT 


reat durability and handsom yveaurance of con 

} lucts is now re¢ d ow id wick Big 

Money Making pian its being established everywhere 

It wi a ay you 10 investigate our proposition for a 

fact« in r locality. We furnish machines, molds and 


everytl eded. @@ Write for particulars 
THE PE py JOHN CO.,646 N. Sixth St.,Terre Haute, Ind 


_ALL ABOUT TEXAS 


state i s about la ds, 





nths subser a 5 cents Desk ¢ 


“TRON rs AND WIRE wx 








FENCES 







CATA x FREE HIGH GRADE & FOR vy PUR 
LOG sit) ALL 2S, POSES 
iit Ann Pel ae ii 
petatt j Nie sh bpeet ee ss 
c salttie, ~ eee iS teeesecssees 


ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY AND FENCE COMPANY 


410 South Se naté Ave nue Indianapolis, Ind 





STAMPS ss sais aks 


LEASE MENTION LLIER'S 








itorial Bulletin 


Saturday, June 5, 1909 





OUTDOOR AMERICA 


For June 
Edited by 
CASPAR WHITNEY 


¢. Outdoor America ts striking its gait. This will be- 
come apparent after looking over the list of articles selected 
Sor the first summer month. The 
to baseball, from farming to balloonng. The articles are 
all important, and, what is more, they are entertaining 
and profusely illustrated. 


range is from rowmng 


@ Some people think the man up ina balloon is at the 
mercy of the whimsical wind—and so he has been, and ts 
still to a considerable extent. Aeronauts, however, are 
pushing their farther and farther into the 
heavens, and learning a whole lot about air currents they 
even dreamed of. David Torrey Wells 
higher up. 


researches 
has been 
writlen a 
under the title 


never 


interviewng the men and has 
most interesting and informing paper 


‘Ballooning with a Scout.”’ 


@ Every season countless parties of nerve-racked city 
folk countryward secking abandoned farms. A 
certain percentage of them actually think there are lands 
to be had for the taking. There is a pathetic human docu- 
ment in the story of these abandoned farms, and Ralph D. 
Paine offers it, after journeying all over New 
Ins article—** Abandoning the Old Farm. ’”’ 


Move 


“ngland, in 


@ Since the manufacturers have been making small motor 
boats at a cost within the man’s income, the gaso- 
line craft has become a fun-giving essential of the holiday 
equipment, 


average 


No home near the water is complete without 
one—at least so Winfield Thompson decides in: his ** Ship- 
mates with 


@ President Taft not long ago declared golf to be **The 
Poor Man’s Game,” but van Tassel Sutphen thinks the 
President didwt say half enough, 


Gasoline. ”’ 


and undertakes to show 
im its conquest of America, it has really become every 
man s 


@. Last year when Harvard raced the Yale crew off its 


Hom, 


LAINC, 


slides, so to say, at the same time administering: a decisive 
beating. the question of “The Relation of Pace to Four- 


Mile Rowing” became a burning: one among oarsmen. 
Harvard's policy at New London last year spoke the les- 
son her crew had learned on the English Thames. What 
Cambridge did to Harvard, Harvard did to Yale—and in 
A. Derby, an old Harvard oars- 


man, takes up the question in an 


the same way. Roger 
entertaining and illumi- 


nating manner, 
If I} wishes WV C horse Ss, polo would rival base ball wn Mule 


Unhappily, not to be had 
cheaply, and thus it comes about that a comparative few play 


ho SCS re 


ber of players. 


this most spectacular, courage-testing game. America is 


making another attempt this month to get back that polo 


championship cup which the tool 


English away from us 
over twenty years ago. You will find in the June num- 
ber photographs of the American team, and the story of 


chat WE have done in the 


« The 


article in his 


LUM nd where 7'¢ sland. 


will also contain Mr. Will Trewin’ s 
hase i t/l ‘*"The 


numb } 
SCMICS Ol 
the Game.” 

; d 


final 
» ; y 
Jusiness Side of 





| The Royal 


Three-Barrel Gun 


makes you mn all the time 


HE Royal Three- Barrel 
Gun adds unlimited possi- 
bilities to the sportsman’s 
outings in a mixed-game country 
and extraordinary pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

t is a carefully made stand 
ard two-barrel shot-gun of 12, 16 
and 20 gauge, built on most ad 
vanced principles, of Krupp 
Fluid, Damascus, or Crescent 
Steel. Hammerless, matted rib 
full length of barrels, pistol grip, 
checkered grip and _ fore-end, 
finest imported walnut stock. 

And a perfectly bored rifle properly 
sighted, civing extra flat trajectory, and 
adapted to the new high-power smoke 


less powder shells Any caliber. 


Five Royal Three-Barrel Guns were 
purchased for the Roosevelt African 

Expedition, _ evidence of superior 
construction and serviceability. 

The Royal Three-Barrel Gun bax an 
extreme delicacy of poise and balance 
not excelled in any other gun at any 
price. Weight only 6% to 73 Ibs 

Thousands of sportsmen say ne other 
cunor guns can take the place of this 
American-made three-barrel gun 





Sold by leading dealers, or sent any - 
where for inspection. Write today for 
our fully illustrated catalogue. 

i Royal Gun Co. 
| 1212 Market St., Wheeling, W. Va. 
(Factories at Moundsville, W. Va.) 











‘Suspender 


| 
i} 
} 
| 
}| does not put a strain on the shoulders or 
|| trousers buttons no matter what position |} 
| the body is in. You can stoop, kneel, 
i recline or lounge without feeling undue 
cep pressure anywhere. 


The Double Crown Roller 


found only on The Kady Sespeni der is the reason 

‘ey ur dealer to sh The Kady and see how it 
utifi 1 patterns. Satisfac 
guaranteed or money retunded 


50c and 75c a pair 


If your dealer doesn't keep The Kady send us his 
name and we will tell you where you can get a pair. 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO. 
633 North Park St., Mansfeld, 0., U.S. A. 
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“Face PowpeR 
DURING THE SUFIMER 
avoid that red, shiny complex- 
ion caused by perspiration. Use 
Lablache, the great beautifier, % 
and have no fear of exposure 
to the sun and wind. 


Pure and harmless. 
Refuse Substitutes. T 
may be dangerous. F 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box, of druggists or by ff 
mail. 
Send oo for 8 ae 
BEN. LEVY 
feanth Taenam \ 
Dept. 24, 125 Kingston St. 
Boston, Mass. 














New England and Hudson River District 
Just issued. 103 sectional plates. 82 city maps. Book 
form; flexible leather cover; celluloid case. Finest Auto 
Maps published. Impossible to go astray. Send for circular 


F. S. BLANCHARD & CO., Pubs., Worcester, Mass. 


| TYPEWRITERS... 


| Stanaard Mach nes SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE ut Ig to 4g Mfrs. Prices allow 
ing rental to apply on price et tg! 
lege of examination Write for catalog ” 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St. + Chieage 











Convert Your Bicycle into a 
Motor-Cycle «=< ° 


r Attachable 







Outfit. Fits any wheel 
Also Marine and Stationary Mo- 
% tors and Castings. Stampforcatak 


” Steffey Mfg. Co., 2940 Girard Av., Phila., Pa. 


~ ; cee PPERKINS | 
} _Aabenny FINANCIAL ra | J 
see oS Deposit ‘Law rence. Kansas 


» MONEY in MUSHROOMS 























| Easily grown in cellars stables, sheds, 
| Big market wanes pegpthhy aps write 
ustrated free t k n earn how 

‘attonal § Spawn & Mushroom Co.. Roston, Vass. 
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NEW YORK 


Reading for Americans 
EVER HAD THE CITY OF FLORENCE more than 
seventy thousand inhabitants, in the days when she was 
the mother of DANTE, PETRARCH, MICHELANGELO, Boc- 
CACCTIO, MACHIAVELLI, and GioTTo. 
genius in the United States, the soundest of our critics, 
JAMES BRYCE, 


Discussing creative 


in a fascinating chapter, speaks with moderation and 
fine enthusiasm of the reading which gives keenness to the eye and 
strength to the wings of the mind; and this is the reading not of daily 
newspapers, or of national weeklies, but of Bacon, MILTon, BURKE, or 
GiBBON. What time you spend in perusing scandal, meaningless 
polities, news of racing, gossip of society, would be more than enough 
to make you, in the amplest sense, an educated person. It is not the 
number of volumes, but how we read, and what. 

CHARLES WILLIAM Eliot, for forty years President of Harvard 
University, has undertaken to lend his experience and his intelligence 
to collecting in fifty volumes such of the world’s literature as he deems 
That collection we are to have the satisfac- 
Amid the wheat and chaff of life, this 
Writing in 


most useful for Americans. 
tion of presenting to the world. 
particular bit of work seems to us occasion for rejoicing. 
this paper at the beginning of the year, the then junior partner told 
something about what his father’s existence had meant to the reading 
public of America. Of the literature which he made accessible to those 
who are not rich, there have been 5,720,000 volumes of Dickens, 1,592, - 
000 of Cooper, 992.500 of Seott, 732,000 of Shakespearé, 616,000 of 
Thackeray, 1,905,000 encyclopedias, and 9,174,000 histories, including 
such writers as GREEN, GIBBON, MoTLEY, PREscoTT, GuIZOT—writers 
who, as Mr. Bryce would say, give strength to the wings of the mind. 
The best literature creates those faculties which sensational papers 
and ephemeral novels destroy. It develops powers of enjoyment un- 
known to the hasty. It helps us to rise above poverty and above wealth. 
It is the 
recorded human best in thought and feeling—the company of the deepest 


It is to the mind what air and exereise are to the physique. 


and most gifted, expressing what in them was worthiest of expression. 
Lamps of the intelligence, good books burn brightest in adversity. 
CARLYLE exaggerated but slightly when he said no book that will net 
improve by repeated readings deserves to be read at all, and still less did 
he exaggerate when he found in a collection of books the truest university. 

Dr. Evror in his selection will include mainly entire works. <A col- 
lection of short extracts too casily produces the same effect as the passing 
novel and the daily paper, weakening the attention and destroying the 
power of larger thought. Reading only in that way, we can never make 
of great writers our lasting and close companions, increasing ever in 
value and affection, even as the best among our mortal friends. This 
familiarity with the whole of a number of great books is a necessary part 
of ‘* well-reading,’’ to use a quaint old phrase that ought still to be 
alive. It is by such knowledge that we lend to our lives something of 
the sweep of centuries—an ampler spirit, a something larger, crowded 
into our little moment of existence. Although skipping doubtless is a 
useful art in our less important reading, what needs careful tending is 
the fragile gift, so readily lost, of serene and deep attention. The man 
who spends the bulk of his reading time among those volumes which 
seem masterpieces to so fit a judge as Dr. Exior will spend the hasting 
hours to better purpose than he who reads by aecident. Our civilization, 
rich in triumphs, nevertheless includes among its evils an encouragement 
to living scattered and in detail, without concentration, poise, and put 
pose. If the foundation is soundly laid, we read by some compass when 
we stray off into the natural relaxations of the newspaper, the periodical, 


{ man who constantly rea ts well can, without 


and the passing novel. 
harm, indulge some curiosity also about the frivolous accidents of his day. 
Another of Dr. ELior’s guiding principles is that we should read as 
‘sible men and women, not as pedants who follow sheepishly idcas 
built upon Greek and Latin courses in British universities. Much 
academic deadwood will receive the ax from him. Books marrowless 
to-day will not be included because they have long been famous. More 


over, the collection is being made by an American for Americans, and 


Dr. ELioT would never have gained so distinguished a leadership had 
An American 
must have read with small intelligence if he has never found in EMER- 
SON, WEBSTER, LINCOLN, and FRANKLIN words that enlighten, lift, or 
stir. He who reads CiceRO and CasaR in a never-faltering pitch of 


he not been a man of his own era and his own country. 


admiration, through inspired and shallow parts alike, has a nature 
somewhat lacking in freshness and reality. To admire the orations 
against CATILINE and not the speech at Gettysburg is to belong with 
the dust upon the shelves. 

‘* We must educate our masters,’’ the British statesman said. Om 


masters in America are eighty million people. Our masters are ourselves. 


Reflective Lords 

ry X\HE ENGLISH have a decorative and at times humorous institution, 

K known as the House of Lords. Recently the members bent their 
minds on a detail of government in which they are recognized authori- 
ties. ‘The subject, in short, was motoring. ‘‘ I always give instructions 
to my driver,’”’ said the Earl of Dartmouth, ‘‘ to go round a corner with 
the expectation of finding on the wrong side of the road an old lady in 
The Earl of Dartmouth is one of the most sensible 
men in the upper chamber, and this detail of his life is worthy of his gen- 
eral reputation. Another principle laid down is of more doubtful value. 
Lord WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE introduced a bill for less noise. He 
told of his past life, which had been rich in experiences with all sorts of 
vehicles, from hansom cabs to four-in-hands, and asked the honorable 
gentlemen to forbid ‘‘ hooters, horns, or other loud instruments of 
warning.’’ ‘* At present,’’ he observed, ‘‘ motorists assume to them- 
selves the privileges of the fire engine.’? Lord WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 
has no invention to take the place of noise as a warning to pedestrians. 
He admits the need of noise, but desires a quieter one. 


a governess cart.” 


If 
CONTEMPORARY for whom our esteem is high has produced 
A this wild surmise: 

“ABE ERLANGER has been mentioned for Mayor of New York. If Abe should ever 

be elected to this job, we know a certain weekly in New York which would have to 
come out on asbestos.” 
The Richmond ‘‘ Times-Despatch,’’? which is a paper of principle and 
ability, thus shows itself gifted in horrible imaginings. Two theatrical 
writers, who belong to ABE, have mentioned him for Mayor. One of 
these it was who printed seriously the story that ERLANGER had out- 
boxed Kid McCoy ; the same, and another, who told about his scholar- 
ship and library. The ‘* Times-Despatch,’’ however, is the first to raise 
the nightmare of what in such an Alice-in-Wonderland occurrence we 
ourselves should be compelled to say. Asbestos is expensive. Perhaps 
we might hire a funny man and depart on a vacation. 


Graduates 

ON’T BE TOO SEVERE on him. 

| ) lege graduate form one of the largest and most reliable of crops, 
but why forget that vanity seldom disappears with age? 
had the advantage of twenty or forty years of conflicts still admire them- 
Vanity is among the most difficult traits to understand. It 
might be supposed that even a limited intellect wouid appear to itself 
au pathetic atom in a mighty universe; yet self-admiration exists, and 


The yearly jokes about the col- 
Those who have 


selves. 


occasionally even in superior men. Go easy, therefore, on the graduate. 
Youth is often out of foeus, but that lack of perspective is not »eculiar 
to our early vears. If one is ever conceited, is he not likely to remain 
conceited to the end? 

Travel 


THERE BEST TO GO depends upon what the traveler is. The 
man who imagines nothing to exist beyond American boundaries 


would do well, if opportunity offers, to observe sympathetically other 


lands. He, however, is less frequent than he was. The opposite type 
invites more attention now Knowing any part of the world may give 
refreshment and rejuvenation, and none offers more inspiration than 
portions of North America. The Alaska-Yukon-! fie Exposition will 


; 


have part of its usefulness in causing Has rners to st more of the 
Many of them, « 1 of the 


ros perous 


continent on which they liv 
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traveling class, although they may go every season to England, Italy, 


or France, pass from the cradle to the grave with no knowledge of 
the Colorado mountains, the great desert, the Sierras, the colors of 


Arizona, the Canadian Rockies, the vigorous cities of the Pacific 
Coast, the picturesqueness of New Orleans, the beauties of Florida, 
the thousand aspects of their own country, which, if seen abroad, 
would fill them with curiosity and admiration. 


The Soul of Meredith 


ws JOHN KEATS: ‘I would sooner fail than not be among the 
K_) greatest.’”’ But again he says: ‘‘ There is not a fiercer hell chan 
the failure in a great object.’’ And he knew disease and poverty as 
elder brothers, nearer than hands and feet. To do your best, and then 
have it fall short of requirements ; to aim your full strength and all your 
working hours at just the one point of sincere product, accurate, true, 
and free from bitterness and malice—and then to find it all inadequate 
to demands—is starvation necessarily a keener pang? No equalization 
of worldly goods, no dispensation of golden opportunities, will reach 
down to a bruised spirit. ‘‘ There is a certain grief in things as they 
are, in man as he has come to be, over and above those griefs of cireum- 
stance which are in a measure removable.’’ There is ‘‘ a capacity for 
sorrow in his heart, which grows with all the growth, alike of the indi- 
vidual and of vue race.’? So speaks PaTER in the loveliest chapter of 
‘* Marius the Epicurean.’’ But there is an overword back of all these 
elements of our distress—the failure that is the sure comrade of all 
brave attempts, the ingratitude that answers back our every true effort 
of unselfishness, the nobler ambitions that will always overleap accom- 
plishment. The hope that we carry is a dark-veiled hope. The message 
of those that have gone ahead is stoical. KIPLING speaks the larger 
language when he says: ‘‘ He who hath not endured to the death from 
his birth, hath never endured.’”’ We live in the Valley of the Shadow. 
And if there is radiance to light it—not of the starlight, not of the 
moonlight, is that light for young mariners. Hidden in the unconquer- 
able soul—only there—is the flame that is steady to the end. Something 
like this is the valiant spirit that GEORGE MEREDITH has left with us, he 
who never knew success till the fulness of years made him indifferent 
and he could only coolly enjoy it, till he was solitary and could not per- 
sonally impart it, till he was known to the wise and did not need it. 
He was renowned, but never popular. He lived many years after 
awakening from ‘‘ that dream of hope’’ which makes youth glorious. 
To a friend he wrote: ‘‘As to us two, we will say that the gods may 
rob us of everything except the heart to endure.’’ Perhaps he 
speaks a greater word than any swift ripening and resonant early 
triumph would have brought forth. 





Extreme 

F JUDGE BEATTY of California is in sympathy with the reform of 

criminal procedure, it is difficult to understand the attitude of him- 
self and his court at a banquet recently in Los Angeles, when COLLIER’s 
was denouneed. At the close of the feast Judge BEaTry, in a loud tone 
of voice, pointing his finger at our representative, said he was a ‘‘ damned 
scoundrel,’ and that he intended to wait a year and then answer him. 
This announcement makes it worth while to live a year if possible. 
During that period, also, it may be that the Supreme Court of California 
will pass upon the case of RUEF, and, if CALHOUN is convicted, even 
upon that still higher power. Truth is popular provided it does not 
strike near home. Mr. T. T. WILLIAMS, in disapproving of COLLIER’s, 
said there is ‘‘ not a man on the Supreme bench of California against 
whom suspicion or distrust has ever been directed.’”’ The Oakland 
‘Inquirer’? recalls a former editorial in Mr. WILLIAMs’s paper in which, 
in speaking of HARRIMAN’S counsel, HERRIN, it said : 


“It is the influence that protects criminals from justice. It is the influence that 
tukes the kernel from the lives of ambitious men and throws the husks asic lt 
is the influence that drags the ermine of the bench in the filth of dishonesty It 
the influence that makes a mock of right living and right thinking in politics 
Witntam FEF. HeRRIN is the hired bribe-giver of the Southern Pacific Railroad Not 
great lawyer, he is hired to bribe judges It is said of him that ‘no man can s« 
easily slip an overcoat on a judge’s back at Christmas time.” He has his own 
of intluencing courts. In one great case he was hired at a salary of S1I50,000, an 
the Supreme Court of California at once reversed itself. while honor held het 


and turned away her nose.” 


That is the Hearst-Williams style, not our own. What is the explanation 

of the mighty change? It is merely a detail in that far-reaching entente 

between Messrs. HARRIMAN and Hearst, by which the magnate accom 

modated the publisher and the publisher called off his papers from 

damaging criticism of HARRIMAN or any of his interest 

Trees and Money 

PLANTING EUCALYPTUS TREES in California is undoubted!y 

good thing for the State and the nation, and under favorable con 


ditions should mean gain to the owner. Owing to their comparative] 


rapid growth and various excellent qualities the eucalypti give promis 
of unusually large returns on the money invested after comparatively 
short periods. The speedily diminishing hardwood supply of the East 
an important factor in directing attention to the possibilities of eu 


It is unfortunate that many of the one hundred or mor 


lyptus culture. 
eucalyptus companies which have recently sprung into existence shoy 


tendency to exaggerate the possibilities. Their printed statements indi- 
cate that they are more concerned with selling stock and land than with 
insuring legitimate returns. Land, planted to eucalypt, costing certain 
promotion companies from $40 to $60 per acre, is being sold for $185 to 
$250 per acre. Agents of some of the companies are now conducting 
an aggressive campaign in Eastern cities searching for the man who is 
willing to make one hundred per cent or more on his money. The 
doings of the Mexican rubber companies are recent enough to supply 
material for comparison. The eucalypts are trees, after all, however 
fast and well they grow; and although the wood they produce means 
a fair rate of interest on the capital invested, it is nevertheless wood, 
not pockets of gold. A check will result to the legitimate growth 
of this most commendable industry if there is much cheating of 
that easy mark, the small investor. 


An Authoress 

ryXO WRITERS of the feminine gender frequently falls the journalistic 
task of enlightening everybody on the homely troubles of this 
world. For example, one of them brightens the columns of a certain 
magazine with pin-money papers. From month to month her ‘+ healthful 
hints’”’ ‘‘ lighten the burdens” of ‘‘ everyday life,’’? to use her own apt 
phrases. Seldom has she been more helpful than in her June answer to 

Gladys P. She writes: 
“Before trying to break a cocoanut put it in the oven to warm. When heated a 


slight blow will crack it, and the shell will come off easily.” 


This accurate and pointed reply will, we are convinced, lighten the 
burden of life for many a struggling Gladys, who might, without 
such assistance, have spent years endeavoring to open a cocoanut, 
cold, with an ordinary monkey-wrench. 


Patriotism and Taxation 

F ALL INTERNATIONAL scolding matches had resulted in shooting 
| matches, the globe would have been completely depopulated long 
ago, with not even a newspaper writer left to prophesy what countries 
would next go to war. Even within twenty years there have been 
several political flurries which were going to bring on the worst war in 
history, but which did not. At one moment Germany and Russia were 
supposed to be on the verge of fighting, at another it was France and 
England. The United States and England had their turn, so had 
Austria and Italy. Still other conflicts were, no doubt, entertainingly 
imminent, but it is impossible to remember between whom or what 
about. Recently the patriots of Germany and England have been 
shouting at one another in vociferous terms. They cry that sacrifices 
must be made, ete., but since the English Chancellor of the Exchequer 
presented his budget some weeks ago, which of course included the 
price of warships, his scheme of taxation has met with almost unanimous 
censure. The proposed income tax, legacy duties, land tax, liquor 
licenses, stamps on stocks and bonds, excise duties on spirituous bever- 
ages, and import duty on tobacco were all attacked by the people whom 
these respective forms of taxation would have affected. Last year 
Germany’s Minister of Finance had the same experience when he sug- 
vested the means of defraying the Empire’s public expenses, which, 
of course, also included its naval amusements. Everybody who was 
to be taxed thought somebody else ought to be taxed instead. As 
in England, nobody thought he was the proper person to be taxed. 
In all countries of the world every one is willing to ‘* make patriotic 
sacrifices’? out of every one else’s pocket. 


Aim 


\\ HAT MAKES A PLAYER in the healthy and absorbing game of 


golf?) One critic, MARSHALL WHITLATCH by name, observes : 


‘The difference between the good players and poor players is more in accuracy 
than in power fhe vast majority of golfers expend more energy than they can 
control accurately [he increase in distance comes from increase in accuracy No 

ill ever he bothered in not applying enough power.” 


Such doctrine is good also for citizens of every sort. All along the line 
t is controlled and directed energy that tells. [It is never the volume 
of force, proceeding at a rush, shattering itself on the first chance 


obstruction. It is raw power leashed and governed. Power in itself 


lacks virtue, and splurges of undirected force fail of accomplishment. 


The Brewers’ Gospel 


ws cs WEARINESS THREATENS we turn the pages of the 


‘‘ Brewers’ Year-Book,’’ vintage of 1909. There is sureease for 


wo. Here is optimism all hearty and simple faith. Here is one cure for 


all afflictions. There is but one simple, all-sufficing rule. Drink beer, 
and you empty your jails. Irrigate the dry soil of humanity with clear 
flow ing channels of Piel When will the towns and counties learn that 
en vou a harsh to cheery saloons, citizens reel, mothers sob, and 
erime walks at noon? The brewers are almost too good for human 
meatier dailv food. They are lonesome in a heedless world. They 
believe in unspoiled nature. Trust it, nourish it, feed it on malt. Let 
melody and Wiirzbureger flow, and we shall enter upon our heritag 
Such is the gospel of the brewers and if it leaves anything to be desire 
enst does not lack enthusiasm 
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r. BASEBAL 


The Third 







The first paper of the series, 

‘* Before the Professionals 
Came,” was published May 8; 
the second, ** Working Out the 
Game,” May 15. The last ar- 
ticle, ** The Business Side,”* will 
appear in the issue of June 12 





“Baseball? There’s noth 
ing to it but a guessing 


5 


match between the pitcher 
Mordecai Brown, of and the batter.” 
the Chicago Nationals tddie Joss. 


HEN the first man-monkey discov 
ered the low, elemental ruse of 
throwing a stone at his adver 
sary, instead of smiting him 
with it at close quarters, he dis- 
covered also the principle of the 
first “eurve ball.” Men were 
“curving” hand-thrown projectiles 
during all the long centuries between the caveman and 
the baseball player. For nothing which comes away from 
the human throwing arm, except the spitball, travels 
without a “spin,” and the spin, given that the projec 
tile is sent with enough force, usually becomes a curve, 
however infinitesimal that curve may be. Americans 
were playing baseball for twenty years before they dis 
covered this simple fact in physies; and they were pitch 
ing intentional curves for fifteen years more before the 
men of science explained to them why a spinning baseball 
hehaves as it does. 

In the early days when the Knickerbockers, the 
Eagles, and the Gothams used to play their matches on 
the Elysian Fields, it began to dawn on pitchers that 
they could reduce batting by fraud and device. Re 
stricted to a wholly artificial delivery—a perpendicular 
underhand toss “without throw or jerk’—they found 
only two ways to accomplish their purpose. In the first 
place, they could deliver a succession of balls beyond 
the reach of the batter, at him, behind him, and so con 
fuse and harry him that, when an unexpected good ball 
came over the plate, he would smite it without “getting 
set”—and so score only a one-base-hit, perhaps, instead 
of the home run whieh every good batter of the time 
hoped for when he stepped to the plate In the second 
place, the pitcher could vary fast balls with slow ones, 
thus taking advantage of what physical-culture experts 
call “muscular memory.” So “change of pace” was born. 
In the pleasant amateur days of the fifties Harry 
Wright, ex-ericketer, learned this trick. He learned also 
to deliver his fast and slow ball with the same motion 
and apparent force of the arm This, therefore, is the 
oldest ruse in pitching. 


“Phonnie” Martin’s Zephyr-like Delivery 


’ WAS in 1863, the year which saw the first “called 
| ball” rule for the restriction of pitchers, that a new 
star blazed in the baseball firmament. Alphonse Martin, 
known as “Phonnie” or “Old Slow Ball,” a boyish veteran 
just home from the war, opened on the teams about New 
York City a delivery which puzzled the best players 
His ball came toward the batter like the lightest zephyr, 
At the plate it died dropped 
Furthermore, 


so slow and weak was it 
wearily away and burrowed in the earth 
it seemed that batters never could meet it squarely for 
long hits They popped it into the air or they sent it 
skimming along the ground Kor years the why and 
wherefore of this ball was a puzzle even to Martin 
Crities noticed only one difference between his method 
and the accepted one Instead of keeping the ball above 
his hand at the moment of release, as a tenpin bowle) 

Moreover, he released it 
Martin himself did not un 


does, he kept it below his hand 
with a little dip of the wrist 

derstand then why this method made the ball behave as it 
did. He knows now Phat action of the wrist sent the ball 
spinning vertically toward him the reverse English” of 
billiards, the very spin which, given infinite speed te 
counteract the attraction of gravitation, produces the rare 


‘rise’ ball. In Martin’s case the ball had but little speed 


but the spin was just strong enough to make it “hesitate” 


when it came near to the plate ind then, because of the 
arrest of motion, it dropped Diagram B 

There is nothing new in baseball,” say the erities of 
to-day ind. in faet. there is difference of opinion 
the origin of every single improvement So the question 
“Who pitehed the first curve?” is a matte) f contro 
vers\ I but tell here the story which has been ene! 
ally accepted by the historians of the profession 


The Stars of Brooklyn were a famous war-time nine 
Art 


! ummings, a tall, loose-jointed boy with a_ fle 
iblk rn vas their substitute pitcher As a stripling 


The Art of Pitching 


of a Series of Four Articles on the National Game 


By WILL IRWIN 


he had exercised his throwing arm by s, inning clam- 
shells on the beach. He noticed how they curved, and 
he speculated idly on the possibilities of a curving base- 
ball. When he became a real pitcher, Cummings plotted 
to beat the rule which provided that the ball must be 
sent in without “throw or jerk.” Having a loose, strong 
wrist, he learned to give it a horizontal whip as it left 
his hand. That whip of his wrist, though he did not know 
it, imparted to the ball a fast horizontal spin from right 
to left—the spin of an outeurve to a right-handed batter. 
One day in practise he pitched against the wind. Every 
pitcher knows now that a head-wind produces wide 
curves, since the curve is only a matter of atmospheric 
friction. Both Cummings and his catcher noticed that 
the ball was behaving curiously; the catcher nearly 
wrecked his bare right hand in reaching for it. It 
seemed to curve away from him. Cummings announced 
his discovery to the older members of his nine, and in 
vited them to watch him. That day the wind was at his 
back, and he produced no curve. His elders laughed at 
him, but Cummings persisted in his practise. 

In 1867 the Stars of Brooklyn went to Boston to play 
the “Harvards of Cambridge,” and Cummings went along 
as pitcher, the regular being sick. Here was his chance 
to try that ball ina game. That day the wind was in his 
face. The Harvard nine, a stronger team, went down be 
fore the Excelsiors because they could not hit Cummings 
\fter the game a Harvard player bespoke him. 

“What were you pitching to us?” he said. “It came 
at us and then it went away from us!” From that time 
the curve, a simple out, was Cummings’s chief reliance. 


The Discovery of the Outcurve 


ie historians add that “Bobby” Matthews. the next 
great curve pitcher, watched Cummings until he 
learned the trick. Matthews was the sphinx of baseball. 
He never talked much anyway; and he only smiled when 
asked about his methods. He died without enlightening the 
world on the subject. Some believe that he had the “spit 
ball” twenty live vears before Stricklett rediscovered. it. 

“Phonnie” Martin is now a hale and strong man of 
sixty-four, an employee of Harry Stevens, the caterer of 
Madison Square Garden in New York. He will maintain 
to his dying day that Bobby Matthews had the first 
eurve. “Harry Wright was scouring New York in 1868 
and 1869 to get a pitcher for the Red Stockings,” he says. 
“Do you suppose if Cummings was there with the curve, 
Wright would have passed him up? I never saw him 
pitch a curve until the seventies.” Martin has a vivid 
memory of the first curve he encountered. In 1869 his 
team, the Eckfords of Brooklyn, were national cham 
pions. He himself was the greatest pitcher in the coun 
try. The Eckfords went South to play the Marylands of 


faltimore. This was an obscure, new team; but one 
sobby Matthews, unknown to fame, was its pitcher. The 
Eekfords, through Maryland errors rather than their own 
merits, got a victory by one bare run. After the game 
the Eckfords put their heads together and inquired ; 
“What was he serving us It was out in front when 


you looked at it and right beside you when 
you hit at it!” 

lhe Marylands challenged for a return ex 
hibition match. 

“Don’t you accept it, boys,” said “Phonnie’ 
Martin. ‘Tm supposed to bea pitcher, but 
I can’t do what that fellow does. He’s got 
something brand-new.” But the rest of the 
Eckfords were foolishly confident; and they 
forced Martin to vield. The exhibition game 
was a pitchers’ battle royal seore 21 to 16 


in favor of the Marylands. The Eckfords 
went back to spread the fame of Matthews, 
who became a star at onee. By 1871 Mat 
thews had won the record “low 


seore”’ vame of the time Kikeongos 
of Fort Wayne 2, Forest Citys of 
Cleveland 0 
simple “out.” 
When the pitcher, released a littl 
from the artificial limitation, could 
use a side-arm motion, some one dis 


The curve was then a 


covered another spin which produced 












The ‘* fade-away~’ 

ball, that is Mathevw- 
son's chief reliance, is 
merely an indrop. He is 
the only first-class pitcher 
who can throw this ball 
withthe sameoverhand mo- 
tion as is used for other de- 
liveries and control its di- 
rection. To get the curve, 
he sweeps his fingers across 
the ball horizontally at 
the moment of letting go. 
There is nothing in his 
whole act of delivery to be- 
tray to the batter whether 
the hall is to come over 





Christy Mathewson, of 
the New York Nationals 


straight or drop suddenly 
as it approaches the plate 


Mann of the Scribner publishing house. Mann had heard 
of the new delivery. In the final campus game of that 
season, he went into the box with a sore second finger. 
To “favor” it, he twirled the ball off his forefinger. Lo, 
the curve! All fall and winter he practised it in the 
gymnasium. He applied his physies to it, too; erudely 
studied out the reason. So he developed an out, an in, 
and a drop. Pitching curves became the rage at Prince 
ton. Visitors saw ten or a dozen men, on any bright day. 
tossing balls against a wall with the “Mann snap” of 
the wrist. As for Mann, he became invincible with it. 
The Princeton students, in the summer vacation of 1875, 
carried the secret of curve pitehing to every part of the 
country. By 1876 there was a rush for men who could 
command this new delivery. Old-timers had to learn it 
or get out of the game. 

And still the public and even the savants doubted. 
When A. G. Spalding took to England the first Ameri 
can baseball invasion, the British sporting authorities 
told him that a curve was impossible. 

“But your cricket bowlers do it!” said Spalding. 

“Oh, yes, but their ball strikes the ground first,” said 
the lordly British. “You can’t do it in the air!” 


Proving the Actual Possibility of the Curve 


P ART of the American public remained just as in- 

credulous. It was not until 1878 that the question 
was settled once for all. George Wright’s Boston nine 
Was playing the final series of that year in Cineinnati. 
lhe curve-ball controversy raged in the city of the Red 
Stockings. Wright was asked to prove that a ball could 
be curved. lle agreed to test the matter after the final 
came, 


The Cincinnati team put up two ten-foot fences about 
twenty yards apart, with a post between them—all on 
a line. Tommy Bond, a right-handed pitcher, stood at 
the left of one fence. After two trials he threw 
a ball which went to the right of the post and 
finished to the left of the second fence. He re 
peated this six or seven times. 

“The wind did it,” said the doubters. 

“Then we'll try it the other way round,” said 
s Wright. He stationed Mitehell of Cincinnati, 
a left-handed pitcher, to the right of the first 
fence. Mitchell threw a curve ball to the left 
of the post, which finished to the right of 
News of this, telegraphed to 
every part of the country, settled the question 
forever, 


the second fence 


\fterward slow-moving, skeptical seience ex 
plained the phenomenon. It is all 
You eould 


not piteh a curve in a vacuum. 


a matter of air friction 


When a ball is sent forward spin 
ning, one side is traveling toward 
the air, the other receding from it 
The side whieh keeps striking the 
air gets, therefore, the greater frie 
tion Diagram D And = since 


the “in.” And before the middle sey moving bodies take the line of least 
enties Bond discovered the “drop.” resistance. the ball. in its forward 
But it remained ai “freak” de motion, edges away m that frie 
livery, a thing doubted and dis tion In othe ords, the air is 
trusted Harrv Chadwick admitted ilwa pushing if ide in the di 
that it could be don but what Arthur Cummings, generally re rection of its pin An ne n 
was the use “It is uneertain.” qnized as the first curve pitches throwing a ball. spins it. But he does 
he argued “neither eateher no not spin it rapidly enough. usually 
pitcher knows when it is coming: it delays the game produce a pereeptible curve 
In the spring of 1874 Princeton had a pitcher wit That is not quite all. Roughly speaking, there are six 
in arm like a tree ‘Nae’ Mann. now Jame Meklroy possible spinning motions to a baseball orresponding to 
- 1 SIX faces of a cube We have the ntal spin from 
nee t <i bt cen 1} tt Y 1 + be right to left which produces thie out,” ue? ‘ tal spin 
pla us tl tohe fac nad t awa from left to right nT prod es th ! { rtieal 
tter—it is called an “out But that sa hen spin away from the throwe vit }) 1 lrop 
ft-handed batter tanding on the other ft 2 I 
dan “in In other words. they describe rve the vertical spin toward the f we produces the 
point of the batter For t sake of clearness, I assume ‘rise,”’ But hat f ft ica wn { the right 
ribing curves that all pitel and batter iret t-handed ind left of the { lf ) ‘ onfused OW. 
«) ’ +} nd ’ ¢ } } 
} id i It D ! \ \1 ! oO 
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spins do not meet the air, and produce, therefore, [== 
no unequal friction. ‘These are precisely the spins 
of a rifle-ball. Their effect is to steady the for 
ward motion and to increase velocity: that is 
why the rifle has displaced the smooth bore. And 
these two spins have their place in baseball: con 
sciously or unconsciously, pitchers employ them 
in their straight, fast balls, to give speed and 
accuracy. 


A 





ouT IN RISE 


Collier’s 


The “spins of a baseball and the enrves they produce 





STRAIGHT 
AO 


tically died, although a few league pitchers still 
employ it occasionally, 

Scientitic change of pace. however, came back 

tostay. It is not enough that the pitcher shall 
vary fast balls with slow; he must deliver both 
speeds with the same effort, the same apparent 
sweep and motion, else the batter will know what 
to expect before the ball starts. E. C. Patter 








————————} sen, who made a season's strike-out reeord with 








Curve-pitehing got its greatest development after 
1883, in which year the artificial restraints were removed. 
and the pitcher was allowed to deliver the ball as he pleased 
—which means overhand. At that period the “out,” easiest 
of all curves to throw, was falling into disrepute among 
major leaguers. The incurve, by the limitations of the 
human arm a smaller but quicker deviation than the out, 
was temporarily much in vogue. The drop remained, as 
always, a favorite. Scientific change of pace, the standby 
of such great early-day pitchers as Harry Wright, Asa 
Brainard, and Al Spalding, was temporarily lost. Rad- 
bourne, a tremendously speedy overhand pitcher, came 
along with the first “rise” or “jump” ball. He had won- 
derful development of the wrist, the thumb, and the two 
first fingers. The limitation of the arm, as well as the 
hostile attraction of gravitation, make the rise difficult 
—many believe it to be impossible. This curve can be 
delivered only with a straight 


But the recession of the pitcher’s position overturned 
all ealeulations. In the first place. it assisted his field 
ing, giving him more time on grounders and liners. His 
throw to all the bases became shorter and easier. 

Getting the “ Break ” on the Ball 
| WORKED just as definitely to increase skill in de- 
livery to the bat. Certain pitchers had been working 
to produce a sharp “break” on curves. At forty-five or 
fifty feet from the plate, that was hard. At sixty feet 
it was easier. The slow. wide curve became a “round- 
house,” a “farmer slant,” a thing less than contemptibie. 

The “break” or “shoot” is a curve which travels 
straight through most of its distance and then swerves 
suddenly. It is a matter of speed combined with quick 
jerk of the wrist. Its physical principle, a little myste 


the New York State League in the nineties, was 
perhaps the first to revive this old ruse of the ancient 
giants. ‘The pitcher about to deliver a slow ball holds 
it absolutely loose in his fingers, whereas for a fast 
ball he grips it with all his strength. He lets go his 
sweep full force. The ball, by virtue of the loose hold, 
loses all effect of that snap from wrist to elbow which 
finishes off a fast throw. It has “nothing behind it”: 
yet it starts with speed, which it loses with each foot 
of advance. It has very little spin; this also makes 
it lose force. Not until it is half-way to the plate does 
the batter know whether it will be fast or slow. 

At last, in the opening years of the twentieth century, 
Elmer Stricklett of the Brooklyn Nationals introduced 
the latest thing in faney pitching —the “spitball.” 
Probably it was not quite new. James H. Hart, Tim 
Murnane, and Will Rankin agree that Bobby Matthews 
“had it.” They noticed that the 








overhand throw; and the only [ 
way to give the ball a back spin 
is to jerk the fingers down its , 
surface as the hand passes down 4 

to release it. But Radbourne 


fj 


had the speed, the flexibility. } 
and the grip to do it. So has y 

“Old Cy” Young of this day. Ms, } 
When Young gets it to “work- (yo = 
ing right,” his team-mates rec- Si a 


ognize it by the number of men 
who go out on little pop flies 
and fouls. For it has only a 
slight jump, two or three 
inches. 

There is a jump ball, how- 
ever, which does not depend on 
spin, and which may be called 
the “false rise.” A very tall. 


away.” 





long-armed pitcher, like Addie B 
Joss of the Cleveland Ameri ‘x a sf 
cans, gets it when he throws an i \ Lal 
over-arm ball toward the bat } _ i 

ter’s knees. ‘The ball, coming The “False Rise."—A (all pitcher, throw- = 
downward with great speed. ing a fast low ball overhand, produces this “m 


packs the air below it. Just 
when the ball begins to lose 
speed, the elastic air-cushion, 
for a fraction of a second, has 
equal power with the attraction 
of gravitation. This air-cushion 
carries the ball horizontally for 
a few feet, until further loss of 
motion brings it to the ground. || 
This parallels the old exemplar | 
of the school-books—the win 
dows broken by an exterior ex 
plosion fall outward because of 
pressure from the air-cushion 
within. (Diagram C.) 








The Incurve Is Lost 


\ iene batters began to 

study pitchers, pitchers 

found that, to be effective, they 

must deliver all balls with the | 
same motion of the arm, the | 
same grip of the fingers. Once | 
they “fingered” the ball differ 
ently for different shoots. Now, 
the accepted hold became a tight 
grip of the thumb and thie first 
two fingers. And the necessity) 
for moving the arm always on 
the same line had one unexpected 
result. It banished the incurve 
—of a right-handed pitcher to 
a right-handed  batter—from 
first-class league baseball. For 
to throw a good, controllable in 
curve, every pitcher, with cer 
tain golden exceptions, must 
throw round-arm, giving the ball 
its spin as it slips from the | 
end of his fingers. Since the 
round-arm is no man’s natural 
throw, the pitcher, by changing his style. “telegraphs” 
this curve to the batsman at the moment of delivery 
The great exception is ( hristy Mathewson of the New 
York Giants. His famous “fade-away” is a slow indrop. 
He gets it by whipping his hand from right to left be 


The Incurve. 


of the fingers 





his fingers across the 
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hind the baseball at the instant of release. When it is 
“going right” this ball. delivered with low speed, “breaks” 
about a foot. Other men ean pitch this ball, but non 
other, with the possible exception of Sparks ( Philadelphia 
Nationals), can control it or can make it take so wide a 
course as does Mathewson (Diagram | 

However, this came not until after the rule-makers, in 
trying to delimit the pitcher and to increase batting, 
passed an amendment which had the final effect of put 
ting the whole game into the pitcher’s hands rhe 
pitcher’s position had been continuously receding from 
the plate In the game w h the Kni ! s plaver 
on the Elysian Fields, the “line.” nucleus of the “box,” 
had been forty-five feet from the batter In 1892, for 
the season of 1893, the league finally inchored the 
pitcher’s hind foot on mound exactly midway between 
first and third, or sixty-three feet from t plat The 
longer throw. they reasoned, would reduce the effective 
speed of pitehers would give the batter more time to 


iudyve the Lall 


x 
Ay * 
da Oe 


course of flight. Just before reaching the point 
B, the ball has begun slightly to lose velocity. 
The cushion of air packed under it has for 
an instant equal force with gravity. 
a few feet the ball takes a horizontal course 





The right-hand figure is throwing an incurve in the 
old-fashioned way—round arm, the ball getting rutation from the ends 
When pitchers were required to throw all balls with 
the same arm motion, that went out, 
illustrated in the left-hand figure. 
used to-day in first-class baseball. 
; back of the ball at th 


silent Matthews always kept one 
side of the ball clean; also. he 
was observed holding it to his 


s\ Pian wanmncencasccernnsresscasosoreecing. mouth behind his hands. And 
{ Dict wen, ; 
a PNP ae at the same time he got a 
xe E ( P ail . ae ees, sharper « rop-b é é ; Yr 
i Martin’s Slow Ball.—The figure on the left is 5 Pa lrop-ball than any othe 
: : we aA %. 2 te, pitcher. 
delivering a baseball as most pitchers did in *s “Tye? . 
Ss It’s a messy proceeding— 





the underhand days 
of a tenpin bowler. 





Sigure to the right, delivered with the ball under his hand and gare it a sharp back-spin as it ** came 
This produced the flight shown by the dotted line—for reasons which the text explains 


So for Pa 
a ** drop. 


ing from the air at CO. 


A 





tance A B. 


Matherson’s ‘*fade-away”” is 
That is the only genuine incurve 
Mathewson gets it by whipping 


instant of release 


\ ball thrown with sharp spin 
and great foree travels at first with enough speed to 


rious, appears to be this 


overcome the air-pressure on the side which is taking the 


greater friction It cuts through the air, spite of all 
resistance, just as a rifle-bullet has a “flat trajectory’ 
against the attraction of gravitation for the first two 
hundred yards or so. The instant comes when it begins 
to lose its speed; and then the effect of pushing air comes 
upon it all at once It “breaks.” taking a fast shoot in 
the direction of its spin. Now at the old distance, a ball 
thrown full force hardly decreased in speed at all before 
it passed the plate At the new distance the swiftest 
spun ball had begun to lose its velocity as it approached 
t he yatte) Only few feet but enough 


The “ Cross-Fire” Tried and Abandoned 


THEN this change of position and condition was 
new to pitchers thev tried two innovations, one 


of which died a natural death, while the other survived 
With his left foot on the mound, a flexible-armed pitcher 
vould step far out to the right and deliver the ball 
round-arm The “eross-fire” they called it: and it had 
virtue But like the ound-armed nshoot it ‘tele 
raphed” the delivery Further. it was hard on thre 

lel hie ro n its oOlrs¢ id prac 


with the hold and motion 
Martin, as shown by the 





The Principle of the Curve.—/ /lustrated by 
The ball, revolving rapidly from 
A to C, is rubbing against the air at B, reced- 
The friction at B (C=) 
pushes it out of its regular course downward : 


Why the Drop is More Effective | 
Than the Out. 
pitcher hus the distance A C to fool | attraction of gravitation, and 
the hatter, with the out only the dis-_ | 
The batter presents only 
the width of the bat to the drop, but 
the arhole length fo an out, **Out 
that out und make it an outdrop,” 
say the hig league managers to the 


recruit who 


that’s the main objection to it,” 
says Overall of the Chicago Na 
tionals, regarding the spitball. 
For that reason as mueh as for 
any other, pitchers of nice in 


— 





; aa stincts, in these days of the gen 
DER tleman professional, do not like 

VW it; and the National League. 

\ \ which has few “spitball” 

~ || pitehers, would abolish it if the 


American, which has many, 
|} would agree. The pitcher mois 
tens one side of the ball with 
saliva, until it is as slippery as 
ice. Gripping with his fingers 
over the wet spot, he throws 
full force without trying for a 
“spin.” As it nears the plate, 
the ball drops always, and with 
a break far sharper than that 
of any spun ball. But it may 
drop to the right, to the left. 
forward—in any direction below 
horizontal. The pitcher 
himself never knows just what 


— the 





le. hh direction the ball will take at 
. / | the plate. “It behaves as if 
[ly haunted, says an eminent 
{| “spitball” artist. Because of 
4 +f this, it is destruetion to the 
ee J hands of catchers. 
oo 
dd JD ok The Puzzling “Spitball” 
| PROFESSIONAL pitcher 
1 who studied physies in 


college has given the only sat 
isfactory explanation of this be 





havior. The “spitter” does not 

bo spin at all. It slips straight ofl 

the fingers—the batter can see 

| the seams as it passes him. IJ/tis 

/) the only thrown ball which has 

i consistently no revolving mo 

are -~ tion whatever. \ spin of any 
~L kind tends, first, to add to the 


“endurance” of the motion, to 
With the drop the help the projectile resist the 
second, to keep it in a regulai 
course, straight or curved, 

The air, as the W right 
Brothers have discovered, is an 
unstable element, shot with in 
visible, intangible whirls and 
currents. The spitball travels 
through this maze with an 
initial velocity which cuts 
straight through everything, re 


“shoot” 


throws a pure out 
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sists everything, just as the first course of a 
resists the tendency of its own spin. But all the time 
the ball is practically in a kind of unstable equilibrium 
‘trying to find its own center of gravity,” says the phi 
losopher-pitcher. At the instant when it loses its momen 
tum, it falls rapidly because it has no spin to resist the 


ittraction of gravitation \t that instant, also, it en 
counters some air current which deflects its drop to right 
or left as though it were a feather 

It is hard on the arm; few pitchers can stand its con 
sistent use. For, what with the slippery surface, one 
must “follow through” his throw; he can not snap ofl 
a wet ball midway of his arm-sweep as he can a dry 
one. That follow motion gives the shoulder and uppet 
arm a sharp jerk. 

In the season of 1904 Jack Chesbro, learning the spit 


ball from Stricklett, all but pitched the New York Ame 


icans to the pennant with it His arm has never reco\ 
ered from the strain Walsh of the Chicago American 
by contrast, although averaging for the past four years 
more pitched games than any other pitcher in his league 
has used the spitball three-quarters of the time ind 
irm remains as good as evel 

When all this tale of skill is told. the fact remain 
that first-class pitching now a In LSoU, is till a matte 
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in camp 











Mr. Dugmore 








Ile charges, gets his photograph taken at a distance of about twenty yards, and is shot 


























{nother rhinoceros awakes from a nap in the grass to the scent of approaching humanity and subs quently assumes discretion to be the better part of valo 


Photographing the Rhinoceros in Advance of the American Invasion 


Collier’s photographer, Mr. A. R. Dugmore, passed along the trail now being followed by Mr. Roosevelt’s party several months ahead 


of the Smithsonian Institution’s expedition, and photographed some of the specimens-in-waiting as they roamed their native pastures 
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Fifty Million Dollars 


by Him of How it 


The Library 
Gift Business 


By 


Andrew Carnegie 


ANY times have | 
{' been asked whether 
. I am satisfied with 


the result of my gifts of 
library buildings to communities willing to maintain and keep 
them open free to all the people. I have always replied in the 
affirmative. Yes, in the fullest measure I am more than satisfied, 
and rejoice that it has been permitted me to stand ready to give to 
any English-speaking community in any part of the world a sum 
necessary to erect a library building on the conditions mentioned. 

Perhaps I owe something to heredity in following this library 
development, but it was not until long after I had begun that [ 
learned that my father, a weaver in Dunfermline, was one of five fel- 
low weavers who agreed to combine their few books and give them 
out to applicants. A vacant space in my father’s loom-shop was 
filled with the few books, and this was the beginning of the library 
movement in my native town. This was shortly after I was born. 
The records show that this collection was moved seven times, the 
first time in the aprons of the pioneers, each move increasing its 
sphere until it was merged in the Mechanics’ Library. So that my 
father may be said to have assisted in giving the first public 
library to Dunfermline, and his son has been privileged to give the 
last. I have often said that I do not know a lineage which | prefer 
to that of a library-founding weaver. 

My secretary tells me we have given 1,800 library buildings, all 
under the same conditions, scattered among the English-speaking 
peoples of the globe, including New Zealand, the West Indies, 
Australia, and all English-speaking countries. So far Canada has 
taken almost as many as our own land in proportion to population. 

The letters received frorh parents thanking me for libraries 
established and telling of the change these have made upon their 
children are numerous. It is not only what a library does in a 
community; that is only one-half of its sphere. What it prevents 
is equally important. If young men do not spend their evenings in 
the library, where will they be spending them? If the young do not 
acquire a taste for reading, what will they otherwise acquire ’ 

It is often charged against public libraries that they supply 
so much fiction. There is something to be said upon that side, but 
the impression received by the figures is greatly misleading. The 
novel is returned on an average in a few days, but the solid book. 
conveying instruction, is kept five times longer; so that when we 
read of fiction being one-half of the total books read. if the time 
consumed be compared with that spent upon instructive works, 
then the time spent upon fiction is ten per cent, one-fifth of that 
which the reader would suppose, after reading that fiction is 
fifty per cent of the whole. But even if fiction be read far more 
than any other one branch, provided the fiction be good, it is 
salutary. 

It means much to young men and women that 
dreary, uneventful toil during the whole day they 
mitted to the world of good fiction. 
benefactors to the race, and the 
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after their 
should be ad 
The masters of fiction are 
librarian is becoming fully alive 
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The First Accurate List of Mr. 


The 


From the Little 


Pittsburg, is a 


old boy, 
from Seotland, a 
incorporate the 
the Legislature granted the 
on February 12, 
In about 
superintendent of military railways and telegraph lines in the East. 
the close 
received 
this date 


young Carnegie as a life n 


Carnegie’s Gifts, and a Statement 


Feels to Give Away Half a Hundred Millions 











The Total of Mr. Carnegie’s Library Gifts 
( Revised to December 31, 1908) 

United States . . ... 959 buildings 208 branches $34,870,745 
Canada... 86 se 5 5 2.059,415 
England & W aes 329 bis 59 7 7,859,550 
Ireland 42 2 21 - 724,610 
| ara | “ 18 > 2,075,080 
New Zealand . 14 = 146,250 
British West Indies . 5 ” 119,000 
Australia & Tasmania 2 ‘ey 47,500 
South Africa . 3 *? 23,500 
Seychelles Islands .. 1 a 10,000 
Fiji Islands. . . . I us 7,500 
College Libraries . 3,653,753 

‘Total $51,596,903 




















to the fact that his mission is not only to hand out the book asked 
for, but to lead the applicant into green pastures—the best fiction. 

I like library giving for one reason particularly. The library 
gives nothing for nothing. The youth who is improved by it must 
cooperate. If he does not read and study he finds no reward. 
Nothing for nothing is the law within the walls. Help yourself 
is the decree. 

Another feature pleases me greatly. The library supported by 
taxation is owned by the community. It is no gift to the poorer 
classes. They also contribute their mite. It is the library of the 
people, and within its walls the poorest citizen has all the rights 
of the Mayor. 

Free public libraries are the cradles of triumphant democracy. 
The working man showing his friends who have come to visit 
him the buildings of the town can stop as he comes in sight of 
the library, which I rejoice to say is almost without exception an 
ornament to the town, and say to his astonished guests: “Here is 
my property. I am an owner of this building. The Mayor has 
not any more rights within its walls than I have. I am part 
owner with him.” 

Another consideration most grateful to the giver: he has 
not pauperized the community in any degree; he has only given 
the building. ‘The community gives the site and maintains the 
library. 

When | 
York City 
largest 


gave Dr. Billings the note agreeing to furnish New 
with seventy-eight library buildings, which was the 
wholesale business I ever did at any one time in library 
giving, | was met by many who offered their harfds and wished 
to congratulate me upon having given New York such a gift. My 
invariable reply was: “No, | can not receive your congratulations 
upon that account; but if you wish to congratulate me upon hay 
ing induced New York City to agree to supply its inhabitants with 
free libraries everywhere, then shake.” It is not what the individ 
ual gives, but what, by giving part, he thereby induces communi 
zg that really counts, My part is small, but it stimu 
lates cities to do great things, and I am grateful for being even 
humble an agent in bringing within reach of the poorest—the 
“people’s university’—a collection of books free to all. 
Distant is the day when the free public library, maintained by 
taxation, will cease to be recognized as a fountain from which only 
healing waters flow. 


ties to give, 


tarliest and the Latest Carnegie Libraries 


1886 Alcove of Cases to the Fiji Island Structure 


A BRICK school building of Knoxville, across the river from 
library with a “Carnegie Alcove.” 

‘Thereby hangs a tale. Sixty years ago when the twelve-year 
Andrew Carnegie, arrived in Pittsburg with his parents 
project was on foot among Pittsburg leaders to 
Mercantile Library and Mechanics’ Institute, and 
request a few months later, namely, 
1849. The library grew and the boy likewise. 
was serving in the Civil War as Government 
With 
1865 this old Pittsburg library on Penn Street 
rember. It was but three years afte 
introduced into this country the Bessemer 


a dozen years he 


of hostilities in 





that Carnegie process 


























The libraries at 











Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan Tuskegee, Alabama Danville, 











Distribution of the Carnegie 
Libraries 


12 sation *Sis6,300 
ocksgatele He — ng BY Eufaula, Ensley, 
Gadsde ‘untsville, ntgomery, Sel: Talladega, 
Tuskegee, Troy. age aes 


RIZONA 
3 Libraries $54,000 
Prescott, Phoenix, Tucson. 


ARKA 
3 PP my $25, 600 
Eureka Springs,-Fort Smith, Little Rock. 


NIA 
69 Libraries. £7 752,787 
D Auburn, Axvsa, 





ian Bernardino, San Diego, San Fra: 
7 ‘0, San Luis Obispo, 
San Pedro, San Rafael, Santa Ana, nta Cruz, 
Santa Maria, Senta Monies, Santa Rosa, Selma, 
South Pasaden: jt. a, Tulare, vacuxiite, va 
lejo, Visalia, Watsonville. Whittier, Woodla: 





COLO! 
20 Libraries A Foe2 2,943 
Alamosa, I on City, Cmerade City, 
Colorado -Springs, Denver, Durango, Fort Collins, 


. in uebdlo, Rocky Ford, Salida, 
Silverton, Steamboat Springs. Trinidad. 


CONNECTICUT 
7 Lararies, $65,100 
Darien, Derby Neck, Norwalk, Orange, Saybrook, 
South Norwalk. Thomaston. 


DELAWARE 
1 Library, $6,000 
jeorgetown. 


FLOR: 
Libra Say M05, 
Seidman Ocala, Wend Tampa. 


GEORG 
16 Libraries, $873,200 
Albany, Americus, Atlanta, Atlanta (for negroes), 
Augusta, Columbus, Cordele, Dublin, Macon, Mon- 
tezuma, Mouttre, Newnan, Norcross, Pefbam, Sparta, 
Waynesboro. 


6 tae 973,500 
Boise, Lewiston, Moscow, Mountain Home, Nampa, 
Pocatello. 


ILLIN 
81 Libraries, rie 203,430 
Arcola, Aurora, Beardstown, Blue Island, Bunker 
eit, Caregen. Centralia, Charleston, Chicago 
ights, Danville, Danville (Soldiers’ Home), De- 
oon De Kalb, Des Plaines, Codnees Grove, Du 





Farmington, Flora, Freeport, Fulton, “Galesburg, ha 
lena, Galva, Gardner, Geneva, Greenville, 
Harrisburg, Harvey, Havana, ‘Highland Park, mille: 
oro, Hoopeston, Jacksonville, Jerseyville, Kewanee, 
alle, Lewistuwn, Lin- 


inson, Rockford, Rushville, Savanna, Shelbyvitie, 
Springfield, Sterling, St. Charles, Streator, Syca- 
more, Taylors’ vite, Tuscola, Urbana, Vienna, Wil- 
mette, Winchest 


DIANA 
65 Libraries, $4,528,680 
Alexandria, Anderson, Andrews, Attica, Bates- 
Bluffton, mpicknell, Bloomington, B: 
sil, Columbus, Clinton, Connersville, Capoten 
janville, Teoetae, Delphi, a 


. . ay 
ler, Frankfort, Goshen, Greencastle, reenfield, 
ai 


y ison, Marion, Martinsville, Mont!- 
cello, Montpelier, Mount Vernon, Muncie, New 


‘m, ur, 

Shelbyville, Sullivan, Tipton, Union City, Valpa- 

sh, Washington, Waukegan, Whiting, 
Winchester. 


IOWA 
78 Libraries, $1,284,906 
Albia, Algona, Ames, Atlantic, Bedford, Chart- 
ton, Carroll, Cedar Falls, C R 





tum Pella, Perry, Red Blu jak, 

Rock welt ony, “Sheldon, Shenandoah, Spencer, oo 
Lake, Bto Lake, Stuart, Tama, Tipton, Villisc 

Vinton, ‘Waterloo, Waverly, West Liberty, ‘Winterset. 


31 Libraries “Fa9s.34 40 

Abilene, Arkansas City, Anthony, Blue Rapids, 
Chanute, “Concordia, Council Grove, Dodge City, 
. 5 mporia College,. Fort Scott, 
Frankfort, Girard, Goodland, Great Bend, Hia- 
wane, Hutchinson, Independence, Iola, 
City, Lawrence, Leavenworth, Manh 
Parsons, Russell, Salina, 


2, 
Ottawa, Washington, 


Winfteld. 


KENTUCK 
5 Libraries, $7 (5,500 
Covington, ns Hende lerson, Hichman. 
Latonia, re burg, Lexington, Louisville, Mid- 
lesborough, wport. Owenseore, Paducah, Paris, 
Shelbyville, Banat 


LOUISIANA 
4 Libraries, $305,000 
Alexandria, Jennings, Lake Charles, New Orleans. 


MAINE 
19 Libraries, $209,800 
Auburn, Eastport, Freeport, Guilford, “Harpswell 
Houlton, Lewiston, Madison, Milo, Norway, Old 
Town, Pittsfield, Presque Isle, Rockland, Rumford 
Vinal Haven, Waterville, West Gouldsboro, Wis 


pers LAND 
4 $5r 
Baltimore p Roi shm 9 Hageretowe, Laurel 


MASSACHUSETTS 
9 , $740,000 
Asbland. Atho Chelsea, Chicopée, Clinton, Digh 

ton, Edgartown  sfolltston, Hudson, Lee, Leomin- 
ster, Marlboro, Melrose, Needham, North A 
Reading, Revere, Rockland, Rockport, Somerville, 
ridge South Hadley, Springfield, Stoneham, 
Taunton, Turner's Falls, Walpole, Williamstown, 
Winchendon. 


3AN 
40 Libraries, $1,471,700 
Adrian, Albion, Ann Arbor, Belding, Benton Har 
Bor, Birmingham, Cadillac, Charlevoix, Charlotte 


Mountain, Ironw 
Township (Cassopolis) Lansing, Ludington Manis 
tee, Mendd: Morenci, Mount Clemens, Niles, Pe 
toskey (2), ort Huron, Portland, Saint Joseph, 
Sault Ste. Marie, South Haven, Sturgis, Tecumseh 
Three Rivers, Traverse City, 


MINNESOTA 
42 Libraries, $562,900 
Aitkin, Albert Lea, Alexandria, Anoka, Austin 


Duluth, Fairmount, Fergus Falls. 
Rapids, Hibbing, Hutchinson, Litctifield, Little Falls, 
Luverne, Madison ankato, Mapleton, Marshall 
Montevideo, Moorhead, Morris, Northfield, Park Rap 
ids (2), Pipestone, Red Wing, Redwood Falls, St 
Cloud, St. Peter, Sauk Center, Spring Valley, Still 
wa Two Harbors, Virginia, Willmar, Worthing 
ton, Zumbrota 
MISSISSIPPI 
2 Libraries, $21,000 
Houston, Meridian 


MISSOURI 
19 Libraries, $1,354,000 
Albany Bethany Carthage, Caruthersville, Chilli 
othe (2) rado Springs, Jefferson City, Joplin 
Kirksville, Louisiana Maryville, Moberly, Oregon 
Richmond, Sedalia, Springfield, St. Joseph, St. Louis 

















Illinois, 
























and Valiey City, North Dako 
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MONTANA 
11 Libraries, Re 4, mee 
Bozeman, Dillon, Glasgo Great Falls, Helena, 
Kalispell, Lewistown, Livingstos, “Miles City, Mis 
soula, Newpor 
NEBRASKA 
21 Libraries, $318,000 
Albion, Alma, Auburn, Beatrice, De Witt, Fair 
bury. Tremont: “Grand Island, Hastings, Havelock, 
Holdredge, Kearney, Lincqin (2), McCook, Neligh, 


Norfolk, Pawnee City, South Omaha, Superior, 
Tecumse 


NEVADA 
1 Library, $15,000 
Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
12 Libraries, $159,000 
Berlin, Dover, Claremont, Franklin, Hampton, 
Lebanon, Littleton, Peterborough, Ra: ymond, Roch- 
ester, Someraville, Whitefield. 


NE snesey 
20 Libraries, $626, 
- Ae ae Bayonne, Bellevitic Caldwell, Cam- 
é 


Kearney, Montclair New Brunswick, Paulsboro, 
Perth Amboy, Red Bank, Union, Vineland, Westfield, 
est Hoboken, West Orange. 


NEW MEXICO 
2 Libraries, $20,000 
Las Vegas, Roswell 
NEW YORK 
47 Libraries, $6,538,873 
Albany, A 


Canastota, Catskill, Chatham, hae Dunkir! 
Frankfort, Freeport, Fulton, Gloversville, Granville, 





non, Niagara Fails, Nyack, New Rochelle, New 
york, North Tonawanda, Olean, Oneida, Oyster Bay, 


Lake, Saratoga, Saratoga Springs, Schenectady, 
Sea Cliff, Solvay, Syracuse, Ticonderoga, Wemew, 
Watervliet, Wellsville, White Plains, Yonkers. 
NORTH CORA. 
9 
Charlotte, Goldsboro, Gree: hore Ph, High Point, 
peng os mg “College, Statesville, Wilmington, Wins 
ton-Sale 
NORTH DAKOTA 
8 Libraries, $117,700 
Dickinson, Devil's Lake, Fargo, Graftoo Grand 
Forks. Mandan, Minot. Valley City. 


Lib: pave }2.320,78 3.6 
Akron, Aulnete Ashtabula, Athens, Bellefontaine, 





t, ColZ 
inwood, Delaware, Defiance, East Cleveland, East 
Liverpool, Eaton, Findlay, Fostoria, Germantown, 
Greenville, Galion, Gallipolis, Geneva, Glenville 

gg gg Kenton, Lakewood, Lancaster, Leba 
ae n, . Mansfield, Marion, 
Maryevitie, * Mentor, Bee} Middletown, Nor. 
a! ‘wood, North Amherst, Portsmouth, Ra 
venna, "Reoxpert, Salem, Santee. South “Brooklyn 
Steubenville, Toledo, Urba Warren, hee nag oo 
Court House, Wauseon, Wellaton, Willoughby, Wi 
mington, Wooster, Xenia, Youngstown, Zanesville. 





we 
9 Libraries, $143,000 
Ardmore, Bartlesville, El Reno, — Guthrie, 
Oklahoma City, Ponca City, Sha 


OREGON 
6 Libraries, $165,000 
Baker City, Bugene, Grant's Pass, Portland, 
Salem, The Dalles. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
39 Libraries, $3,179,215.65 
Allegheny City, Beaver, Beaver some) Bradford, 
Blairsville, Carbondale, Carnegie, Chartier's Town- 
ion, Clearfield, Connells: Nile, Dunmore, 
ston, Erie, Greensburg, Greenville, Hamburg, 
Huntingdon, role Kennett Square, Knoxville, 
Lansdowne, rt Newcastle, Norristown, 
North Besse: emer, North East, rag Ol City, 
Phenixville, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. Royersford, 
fheridanville, Slatington, Tyrone, Uniontown, Wil 
kinsburg 


sou re Cc DAR INA 
6 Libra $71,206 
vn, Greenville ¢o Path Marion, Spar 
wean Union. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
15 Libraries, $171,000 
Brookings, Canton, Deadwood, Dell Rapids, 
Huron, Hot Springs, Madison, Milbank, Mitchell, 
Pierre, Redfield, Sioux Falls, Vermilion, Water. 
town, Yankton 
TENNESSES 
8 Libraries, $245 
Chattanooga (2), Cleveland, ‘Gotambie Harriman, 
selene Jobnson City, Nashy 


TEXAS 
27 Libraries, $574 

Abilene, - nger, sh ig Delton, Brown- 
wood, Bryan, Clarksville, Cleburne, Corsicana, 
Dallas, Denis ion, Denton, El Paso, Fort Worth, 
Greenville, Houston, Jefferson, Nacogdoches, Paris, 
Pittsburg, San Antonio, Stanford, Temple, Terrell, 
Tyler, Waco, Winnsboro. 


UTAH | 
3 Libraries, $52,500 | 
Eureka City, Provo, Ogden. 


RMONT 
3 Livreries $73,000 
Burlington, Fair Haven, ‘Rockingham 


VIRGIN 
3 Librartes, $201, 000 
Charlottesville, Manassas (books), Norfolk, 
Richmond. 


WASHINGTON 
16 Libraries, $686,500 
Aberdeen, Anacortes, Ballard, Bellingham, Che 
halis, Ellensburg, Everett, North Yakima, Olympia, 
Ritzville, Seattle, South Bend, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Vancouver, Walla Walla 


WEST VIRGINIA 
4 Libraries, $91,500 

Huntington Hinton and Avis, Parkersburg, 

Williamson 
WISCONSIN 
47 Libraries, $849. 

Antigo, Arcadia Baraboo, Bayfield, Beloit, Ber- 
tin, Calppewa Falls, Columbus, Cumberland, Dar- 
lington, Durand, Eau Claire, Edgerton, Elroy, Fond 
du Lac Green RAZ Sayoers, Hudson, Janesville, 
5 = Madison, Mani- 

»woc, Merrill, "Meares, Neenah, New London, Ply- 
mouth, Portage, Racine, Rhinelander, Ripon, Rice 
Lake, Richland Center, Sheboygan, Sparta, Stevens 
Point, Stoughton, Viroqua, Washburn, Watertown, 
Waukesha, Waupun, Wausau, Wauwatosa, West 
Superior. 

WYOMING 
Libraries, $161,000 

Casper, ches enne, Douglas, Evanston, Gree 

River, Lander, Laramie. Rock Springs, Sheridan 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
2 Libraries, $725,000 
Washington (2) (branches) 
INDIAN TERRITOR 
3 Libraries, $30,000" 
Chickasha, South McAlester, Tahlequah. 
PORTO RICO 
1 Library, $100,000 
San Juan 


Mr. Carnegie has also given 85 libraries in 
Canada, amounting to $2,069, 915. They are 





distributed as follows: 2 in Alberta, $60,000; 
1 in Saskatchewan, $10,000 ; 3 in Manitoba, 
$130,000 ; 5 in Onturio, $1,339,000; 3 in 
British ¢ 4 imbia, $121,915; 1 in Cape Breton, 






$15,000; in Newfoundland, ty 
New Brunswick, $50,000; 4 in 
$94,000; 3 in Quebec, $175, 
Yuk Territory, 00 


rary at Matanzas, Cuba, $1,000 
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of making steel, and but fifteen years after when the firm of 
Carnegie Brothers & Company presented to each of their office 
employees an annual membership in the library. Excellent as 
the collection was for general purposes, the next half-dozen years 
of experience with it convinced Mr. Carnegie that it needed a 
scientific and technical department. This was the day of small 
things, and when the directors of the library received his offer to 
put in an alcove of cases, filled with volumes of that character, 
they expressed their appreciation in appropriate resolutions on 
April 3, 1886, and thereby enabled Mr. Carnegie to try an experi- 
ment in library founding. The authorities gave it the name “Car- 
negie Alcove,” and placed an appropriate arch over its entrance. 

Over a score of years have passed. The great Carnegie libraries 
of Pittsburg came into being. The old Mercantile Library be- 
longed to the past. From one cause and another it began to decay. 
Claims against it were presented. It was offered at sheriff’s sale. 
A suburban company bought up the claims against it and placed 
it in their school building. There in the midst of it, after all these 
vicissitudes, stands ‘Carnegie Alcove.” 

It is an easy leap from this calm scene to the Fiji Islands, where 
the Governor, Sir Everard im Thurn, recently laid the foundation 
stone of a Carnegie library in Suva, Fiji. Fifteen months ago Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie was approached by a member of the Board of 
Fiji, who had an ambition to start the building of a literary home 
in Suva. Mr. Carnegie donated $7,500, providing that the sum of 
$750 yearly were forthcoming from the inhabitants of Fiji for the 
maintenance of the proposed building. And this is the library 
started on September 1 last at Suva. 


The Magnitude of the Gift 


ROOKLYN, which has seventeen Carnegie libraries, large 

and small, in districts varying enormously as to size and 

quality of population, has calculated that in 1909 about 
three and a half books will be circulated from these libraries for 
every dollar Mr. Carnegie has spent on the buildings. 
are based on the actual circula- 
tion of previous years, and as 
some of these buildings are 
brand-new and others several 
vears old, they may be taken as 
the basis for a rough estimate 
of the cireulation this year 
from all) Carnegie libraries. 
Multiplying the total amount A vault that could hi 
of his gifts on December 31, 
1908, $51,596,903, by three and a half gives us 180.589,160.5, 
roughly the circulation from all Carnegie libraries in 1909.) Mr. 
Carnegie gives libraries only to English-speaking communities, but 
there are not 180,000,000 people in all the English-speaking coun 
tries of the world. So that figure, relating only to Carnegie 
libraries, must indicate a vast annual reading for this one race. 


The figures 





What Fifty Million Dollars Mean 


T IS hard for the every-day, garden variety of mortal to under- 
stand that, after all these years of library giving, the industry 
—for it has become such—should be increasing rather than 

diminishing its output. Yet such is the case. Mr. Carnegie is 
giving more libraries this year than for some time past. -In the 
panie years of 1907 and 1908 


Ad 


Could you see one thou- 
sand silver dollars piled 
in a single stack 8 feet 4 
inches high, you would 
partly understand the 
meaning of a small frac- 
tion — one - fifty - thou- 
sandth—of $50,000,000. 

Could) another such 
pile be stacked beside the 
first, and then another 
and another, continuous- 
ly, making a silver wall a 
mile long and 8 feet 4 
inches high, and you were 
to walk its whole length, 
you would still have to 
walk over a fifth of an- 
other mile before you 
reached the end of the 
$51,596,000. 

Could those stacks all 
be gathered into a single 
great steel vault, 32 feet 
by 25 feet, and 8 feet 4 
inches high, there would 
still be a remnant of 
$396,000 left outside. 

That, however, means 
only about half of the 
real value, for the in- 
trinsic value of a silver dollar has been only about 50 cents (on 
the average) during the past fifteen years. Therefore the vault 
should be built 16 feet 8 inches high, or double the size shown in 
the cut, towering a long way above the 6-foot keeper’s head. 
Were you to count out one-dollar bills into 


packages of $100 
4 ry | | 
VA 
Ju 





A New York Carnegie library 

























each, and pin each 
package in a paper 
hand, after the man 
ner of cashiers and 
their assistants, at 
the rate of one pack 
age a minute, 
every minute 
day and night, 
without food or sleep, for the period 
of 358 days, 7 hours, and 12 minutes, 
you would have a still more vivid real 
ization; only, of course, you would be 
dead, as would also your forty or fifty 
successors, for none of you would last 
over one week, at most, under those 
conditions. 

However, suppose you work only ten 
hours a day, and take Sundays off, to- 
gether with the customary holidays and 
half-holidays, at the finish you would 
be three birthday anniversaries nearer 
the final finish of your life than when 

you started in on the job; 





$50,000,000 














library giving, like every othe 
industry, suffered. Mr. Carnegie 
stood ready to do his share, but 
not so many towns and cities 
were prepared to pledge the money 
for maintenance. But in the first 
four months of 1909 just flown his 
secretary reports the receipt of 
more offers to maintain buildings 
than were made in the whole of 
either 1907 or 1908. That is the 
same as saying that more libraries 
are being given. 

It is within the last six months 


and you would begin to 
discern the meaning of 
$51,596,000. 

A single further compari 
son will help New Yorkers 
(and others fa 
miliar with the 
tall Singer 
Building) to 
“size up” the 
$51,596,000 of 
library gifts. To 
show that com 
parison graph- 





The Singer building and a similar struc- 
ture made of all the Carnegie libraries 





that the library gifts have passed 
the fifty-million-dollar mark. In 
giving this vast sum, Mr. Carnegie 
has caused the towns and cities benefiting to pledge a sum, varying 
in specific cases, of course, but on the average ten per cent as 
large annually for the maintenance of the libraries. So every 
year it costs the nearly two thousand communities having Carnegie 
libraries $5,000,000 for the privilege. In 
other words, is taking these many mil 
lions of taxpayers just a decade to con 
tribute for their own welfare in this one 
respect an amount equal to that which 












one man has given them. 





























The Carnegie libraries at Victoria, B. 


1 


C.; Sandusky, O.; Pittsburg, Pa., and Norwood, O 


Ws BRET 


ically to the eye, one picture must be eighty-one times 


Over a mile of silver dollars as large as the other. ‘That means nine times as 


high and nine times as wide. Such a comparison is 
presented herewith. 
Or, if the reader prefers, he can, in imagination, place eighty 
one Singer Buildings in column, one above the other, reaching to 
a height of almost exactly ten and a half miles. 
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The Derby of the North 














yer great 
sporting 

event of the 
year in north 
ern Alaska _ is 
the dog-sled 
race, conducted 
by the Nome 
Kennel Club. 
over the 412 
mile course be 
The Sutor Trophy tween Cripple 

Creek and | 





Nome. The race this spring started 


on April 1, and resulted in knock ZEAE 


ing twenty-four hours off of the Zz 
previous record. ‘The winners, the A 
Berger team, finished the run in “a 
82 hours and 2 minutes. They 

were awarded a purse of $11,000 

and the Sutor Trophy for the All THESE — 
Alaska Sweepstakes, to be held for } PRESENT 
one year. The second to cover the View Por 


distanece—another Berger team 
drew in just seventeen minutes be 
hind the first 

The start was made in a bliz 
zard,-and the temperature ranged 
from 15 to 20 degrees below zero. 
However, this did not chill enthu 
siasm, for the stores were closed 
in the settlements along the way 
and the people lined up to see the 


























competing sleds go by. by foree, it 

Bets were made in mining-camp Bish « a 

proportions, and aggregated a for protest or 1 

tune. The favorites among the lion create : 

fourteen entries were Fink’s Si place, and 

berian dogs, and $100,000 had been process dese 
wagered on them; but during the pint cup.” 

L——J_-—s race they became afflicted with Men have 

snow-blindness, and finished third. was, or sin 


Last year’s start in the All-Alaska Sweepstakes 
" about wome: 
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Another United States mail team near Nome, Alaska 
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What Are Women Anyway? 


They Are as Intellectual as Aldermen, and Trained for the Primary by the Wash-tub and the Bargain Counter 


Z77" 
—THESE PIEDICAL- OPI MONS ~THEY NOT ONLY 


PRESENT WOMEN FROM THE SEY 
View Pony , BUT FROM THE PATHOLOGICA 





i; 


HE amount of discussion aroused by 
women throughout history is enough 
in itself to prove that they were not 
in their true place in life. A normally 
placed creature attends to its business 
without fuss, and small 
comment, but if any living thing is put 
in an unnatural position, and kept there 

by force, it makes trouble. 

Such a creature is uncomfortable: if it is able to 
protest o1 rebel it does so: and this protest and rebel 
lion create a disturbance. Our ideas regarding woman's 
place, and our efforts to keep her in it, resemble the 
putting a quart into a 


vives rise to 


process deseribed as measure 
pint cup.” 

Men have been talking about women since the world 
they have been writing 
about women since literature was; and the burden of all 
their discourse is a threefold paradox. They express, 
first. a boundless admiration: second, an as boundless 
condemnation, and, third, a continuing bewilderment. 

What women said about men was in private. However 
garrulous they may have been in the harem or at the 
well, there is no literary output of women’s opinions as 
to men as a class until recently. It may be here noted 
that man, the eritie of five thousand years, is extremely 
sensitive to being. criticized for fifty. 


was, or since language was: 


Men Afraid to Write, Now Women Can Read 
VINCE women have learned to read, the offensive 
K) opinions about them have been much modified, 


though still an oceasional Weininger or Mébius arises 
to proclaim that the female of our species has neither 
mind nor soul, and that her body is but an instrument 
of evil 

In our immediate time the subject of this long-vexed 
dispute is coming forward with a rush. She has, during 
the last century, gained a share in education, some jus 
tice, and much liberty. She is now gaining economic in 
dependence at a rate which alarms those who disapprove 
of it, and she is fairly bursting into the field of political 
activity 

Against all this growing change rises the intensified 
protest of the reactionaries, the real base of whose oppo 
sition is a misapprehension of the nature of woman. They 
believe, sincerely and solemnly, that woman is “the fe 
male of genus and nothing more. 

rhe rapidly increasing group of the progressives, on the 
other hand, hold that whereas women are unquestionably 
females like other females—they are also some 
thing mor They are people. They are human beings 
could be cleared up; if it could be proved 
to the satisfaction of the general public that women are 


persons 


homo” 


women 
If this point 


citizens, just as much as men are, the major 
part of the long discussion would be settled. We should 
then be able to discriminate between the duties of women 
as citizens and the duties of women as females 

It is easy to disabuse the popular mind of a belief 
whi has been immovably embedded in its deepest part 
tor the whe No one belief is so deep 
roote nad wy women ho 


historic pel iod. 
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prejudice so heavy, no group of associate emotions so 
morbidly sensitive. 

Our theory is that the major purpose of woman’s life 
is to be a mother, that the minor purpose is to be an 
agreeable and serviceable companion to man, and that she 
has no other. 

Note in perfect expression of this view the delicately 
explicit: statement of Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson in his 
article in the “Nineteenth Century and After” in June, 
1905, on “The American Woman,” of whom he says: 
“Her constitutional restlessness has caused her to abdi 
cate those funetions which alone excuse or explain her 
existence.’ 

It is on this ground that there appear such widespread 
tlarm and displeasure at our decreasing birth-rate; that 
woman’s assumption of civie rights and duties is held 
preposterous; that her development of personal interests 
and activities is condemned as selfish and unnatural. 

This is the position of the doctors who rise up against 
us with warnings and threatenings, dilating upon the 
fragility, the exceeding weakness of the mother of all 
industry; and this is the position so frankly taken by 
Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones, the anti-suffragist leader, in her 
recent statement of the objections to women’s voting. 
“Sex is the first reason,” says this lady. “Sex is the 
seeond reason.” “Sex is the third reason”—and she gives 
no others. 

llow if the error in our treatment of women lies in pre 
cisely the above misconception—in having focused all our 
attention upon her sex and completely. overlooked her 
humanity * 

We broadly divide ourselves into two vreat classes. 
men and women. We divide our fields of action on thes¢ 
lines, and call them the Home and the World. We fur 
ther divide our duties on’ the same basis, as those of 
‘wife and mother” for the woman; for the man—every 
thing else. We appear to suppose that being a plumber, 
or a legislator, or a policeman, is a duty peculiar to a 
“husband and father.” 

Here is our mistake, our mistake. In the 
woman’s case we try to confine a human creature to sex 
functions only; in the man’s we cheerfully assume that 
all the activities of human life are sex functions— 

The facts are these: Physically we differ, and each sex 
has its exclusive duties; but humanly we are of the same 
species, and share the same duties 


double 


-his. 


Cooking and Politics 


her instance, here is a mother, female; a father 

male; and a cook. Is a cook male or female? We 
are familiar with both. Is the cooking of either to be 
distinguished by those who eat? Is a woman any less 
a woman, a wife any less a wife, a mother any less a 
cook? Or is a man any less 
a man, a husband any less a husband, a father any less : 


mother because she is a 


father because he is a cook ? 

Obviously the general activity of cooking has no con 
nection with the special activities of sex. Neither has 
politics The femininity of woman has no more relatior 
to politics than the masculinity of 
as much, and has the same right to expression 


man, but it does have 
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As a human creature she is responsible with him for 
that orderly management of our common affairs called 
government. When this management is in the hands of 
kings and queens they show equal ability; in propor- 
tion to their number we have as many great queens as 
great kings. 

Democracy is a form of government which demands the 
intelligent participation of all its citizens. The young 
princess and the young prince must be carefully trained 
for the duties of their coming reign; so should both our 
young citizens be trained for their coming service. 


Cure for Man-Made Troubles 


_ vovernment consisted chiefly in making war 
and raising taxes, men might have had some ex- 
cuse for objecting to being governed by women; now that 
vovernment service, why should men object to 
being served by women? They never have before. 

Those who see nothing but sex in woman claim that her 
inherent qualities as such forbid her taking efficient part 
in public affairs, ignoring every instance of kingdom or 
republic which proves the contrary. Queen Victoria, 
affectionate wife, prolific and devoted mother, took large 
part in world polities—but what has that to do with the 
question * 

What has any fact or any number of facts to do with 
a feeling Adam ” 

As to these medical opinions—they not only present 
women from the sex viewpoint, but from the pathological. 
Few are the doctors whose observations are drawn from 
the millions of healthy, hard-working mothers who do so 
much of the heavy labor of the world. 

In bodily strength any active washerwoman is equal 
to the labor of casting a ballot, any theater-goer to at 
tending a convention, any bargain-hunter to bearing the 
pressure of a primary. 

In mental strength any competent housewife is equal 
to the average alderman, and our exceptionally: intelli- 
gent women are numerous and able enough to equal the 
exceptional intelligence of our majestic legislators. 

The time given to political duties by the average man 
could be given by the average woman without harm to 
her other work. Foolish girls o1 
abounding babies would not be elected to office—at least 


means 


a feeling as old as 


young matrons with 


not by women voters 
As to that ancient 
ties,” this is evident: 


bugaboo, “the filthy pool ot poli 
Those things in the world which 
are unsuited to women are due to the absence of women, 
due to the presence of unmitigated men. Those things in 
the home which we love and revere are due to the pres- 
ence of women—somewhat modified by men 

When women share the world’s work they will bring 


to it precisely those elements of peace, order, comfort. 
and affectionate service which we so prize in the home 
ind so miss in the world 

beings they will be far 


mothers It will 


Developing as human more 


agreeable wives, far more competent 
home good, 
what will be the effeet on 


troubles 


do the women good, do the world good, do the 
do the children good And 
men and on our man-made 
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As they went out and reached the street, he was aware that Harris was ahead fighting off the men from him 


_ "re Cho 


ICe 


Which Only Goes to Prove Again That It Is an Ill Wind That Blows Nobody Good 


at HEN I must—I shall give, sir,” the 


secretary shut his books slowly, “the 


warning to the men_ to-morrow 
morning!” 

“| have still one other chance. | 
shall hear from it to-morrow noon,” 
the president evaded, unlike his usual 
Wal ‘Till | know finally that [ can 


not find the money, be careful to keep this from the men.” 


He felt himself fingering guiltily, and still with some 
strange sense of an intolerable injury and injustice to 
himself, the long letter concealed in his pocket. [It had 
come to him that morning, special delivery, and marked 
“personal.” He knew that his secretary had not opened 
or even seen it: vet he seemed to feel, somehow, as 
Harris watched him doubtfully, that the secretary’s keen 
eyes were boring through his pocket and into the envel 
ope, and that the man was reading, even at that moment, 
the plain proposition which that letter put. 

The president crushed the paper vengefully in_ his 
palm, therefore, as though to crumple the lines and pre 
vent the other from reading 

“But we really know to-night, sir.” 
tinued respectfully the discussion between them, ‘that 


Harris only con 


we can not get the money. So is it not better, if we must 
turn them off, to warn the men 63 
“They can find no other work this winter anyway,” 


Ss soon as possible 


the president returned sharply. “So see that vou need 
not excite them before [| have it has been decided 
Harris.” he substituted quickly 

“Very well, sir.” the secretary acquiesced He went 
to the office closet where the coats and hats hung. and 
handed out the president’s first and helped his employe 
on with them: then he buttoned his own coat close about 
him and put on his muffler slowly 
he waited impatiently, had gone to the window and stood 


The president, as 


looking out 

It was after ten at night in December and already 
very cold. The lights of the cheap saloons and the nickel 
theaters. which dotted the black streets bevond the shops 
and toward the bordering tenements glowed luridly in 


the chill. clear air And though the regular patrons of 


both and of the lodging-houses bevond must have estab 
lished themselves within long before. still the streets 
were dotted evervwhere by restless single figures pacing 
up and down wearil in tl eold ind larger groups 
moved together, as if in packs for warmth 

For a month and more t had been a familiar and 
ommon sight during the da‘ hese scores and hundreds 
who kept applving daily ili t ] fi VO! t} 
big. sounding shops and foundries wl loud clay Tu 
ind humming had ept proclaiming pt 
tinuing activit Mr. For i 
been able te n first iD 
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came six weeks before when the last additions to his 
new plants were completed. And since then, though he 
had detailed a special clerk merely to turn off the ap- 
plicants who persisted in spite of the dozen displayed 
signs. still scores of others pressed after him every noon 
when he went out to luneh. As he could not help these, 
and as it added only another and a useless distress to 
his own increasing trouble, recently he had taken to 
sending out a boy for his lunch and had eaten it in his 
offiee. But in the morning, before he could reach his 


refuge within, and in the evening he had had to encounter 


them. 

Yet in the daytime they had seemed very different and 
less hopeless than to-night, pacing up and down in the cold 

some, he knew, still waiting hopefully to importune him 
again, but the most watching for their more fortunate fel 
lows to be settled for the night when they could steal 
some place to sleep upon a saloon floor, in an entry, o1 
in some Other spare, warm place. And it was perhaps 
most particularly different to Mr. Ford just at that mo 
ment when, at last, he must consider himself consciously 
before those men, no longer as the strong shelterer and 
employer of five hundred of their fellows, but as one who 
must now turn out his employed and pretended hundreds 
into the streets to join those before him. Must? 

He started, wincing a little, again apprehensive that 
Harris, touching his side, might read his thoughts or the 
plain proposition of that letter still hidden under his 
hand in his poeket. He turned to his seeretary impul 
sively, then. to give himself the erumb of comfort he 


might 
“Even if we shut down, Harris,” he said kindly, “of 
course I will need you to keep on here. Your salary 


inven” 
“Yes, sir,” the secretary nodded his acknowledgment 
‘But if we must shut down for this season, sir.” he 
stated rather than asked. “it means. of course, that we 
an scarcely hope for a start again till this time next 


il 
No scarcely till then Harris.” the president 
shrugged himself about cheerfullv. as if resigned at 
last. “when mv sons will be able to start with me. in 
their places in the ne shops So we shan’t have to find 
temporary superintendents for them after all. Harris.” 
Chev have been watching our light. of course.” the 
ecretarv answered absentlyv. “and are waiting We ma 
is well go down, sir.” 
He put on his hat and handed his employer his I 
veg vour pardon, sir.” he recollected himself then “We 
1) all be glad surely. sir. to have your sons starting 
n the places you intended for them when we start 
next ' But just ther Mr. Ford. T was thinking 
men there in the { { 1 had to think. sir 
men ther to-n : 


Illustrated by 
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“Yes, Harris.” the president acknowledged. He 
thumped heavily after the younger man down the echo 
ing stairs: and as they went out and reached the street, 
he was aware that Harris was ahead fighting off the 
men from him somehow; so that when they came to the 
car-line the crowd had been discouraged and dropped 
away Harris was holding out his hand to him tenta 
tively as he saw their car, which would take them both 
home, slowing for them. 

“You have kept them on, sir, longer than many have 
this year, anyway.” He hesitated. “Here’s to bette 
times when we start again—with your sons!” 

The president started suddenly back. He pushed the 
secretary quickly toward the car and himself stood back 


from the track. “I think, after all, Vl walk, Harris.” 
he said. “But you get on. No; go home. | won’t be 
bothered or followed now. The men Ill pass now,” he 


forced a laugh, “won't mistake ine for a man with jobs 
to give. Go on, Harris.” 

He waited till his subordinate obeyed him, protest 
ing a little: and then he turned abruptly on his heel and 
started along the street with the winter wind sweeping 
it aslant. 

He lived a little over two miles north of that portion 
of the city where, after crossing a park, the fashionable 
van At his vigorous 


fiftv-third year he had made it more than ever his habit 
for his health’s sake, to walk those straight two miles 
either in the morning or the evening of every fair day 


and comfortable homes suddenly be 


And it was known that, in trouble, he turned to that 
walk unfailingly in any season, any weather And 
trouble truly held him now For to-morrow he knew 


one vanishing chance excepted—in default of the addi 
tional $75,000 which his banks had promised him and 
suddenly claimed inability to deliver, he must shut his 
shops the new ones. just completed, the old ones and all 

and he must turn his five hundred men out of em 
ployment for the vear; or—as the letter in his pocket 


ept branding upon his brain—he might now turn hin 
self out and sell out, at a panic price, all the achieve 
ment and the establishment of his life ind turn his 
plants over to others to keep them open and his met 
employed and make himself a mere menial nianager of 
his own shops for those others 

His new improvements had heavily involved hin 
Evervthing was bonded or mortgaged somehow; but 
he had gone over t] igures carefully again that night 


if he shut his shops at onee, and dismissed all his me 
he could carry them over till next vear and better time 


ind then open them again safely ind still is But 
is shor were t run and his men iV vol n ti 
it winter. it conld be only for another and with 
( ers 1} ind trol 
he he less Injui ind the unthinkable inju 
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him in such a situation stung and slashed him more 
sharply and bitterly than the knife of the winter wind 
which stabbed at him at the street corners. What did 
he owe these shivering, cringing men who met and stared 
at him, without recognition, as he hid from them behind 
his coat collar’ What had they done or would they ever 
do for him or his which demanded from him such a sae- 
rifice for them’ For they were asking him—they or 
their fellows at any rate—that he must sacrilice fon 
them now his whole hope and independence, his past 
and present achievement, the hard-won establishment of 
his life. No; as they scurried, scared and slinking past 
him, they demanded from him not only that, but also 
they eried and required from him that he must sacrifice 
his sons too, as well as himself—their promise and inde 
pendence also and their sure future! 

His sons! He caught himself up, incredulous that he 
could have entertained it a moment, had he remembered 
what it meant to them. It was not himself and _ his 
own merely; it was they and theirs which he was think 
ing of selling out! 

For it was when Harold, the elder boy, was born 
twenty years before, he recalled to himself hotly, that 
he first had the thought and the courage to strike out 
for himself and start the establishment of the business 
which men called his, indeed, but which he had always 
felt he held as regent to pass on to his son. And when 
Robert, the second son, was born a year later, he had 
formed his hope and his resolve to hve the business 
so that his boys could possess it, in time, as partners to 
gether. He recalled to himself how, during all the years 
since, he had planned, prepared, and provided in the busi 
ness for their places there—their places for which he had 
just finally enlarged and extended the shops and plants 
so that, when they finished their engineering course 
together at the end of the year, they could start with 
him at once in the direction of the plants. And now 
he was being demanded, not only to sell out himself and 
make himself a menial, but to sell out his sons too, and 
make them mere mechanics in some one else’s shops. ‘To 
spare his workmen a little! 

He felt himself drawing back, as if to strike at those 
now brushing past him. He turned angrily upon the 
figure which, he felt vaguely, had been following him 
from the block behind; and he faced the man chal- 
lengingly. He recognized him suddenly, then, with a 
quick-shamed sense he could not entirely conceal, as 
Allen—one of his subforemen. 

“Well, Allen, what is it?” he acknowledged his rec- 
ognition gruffly. 

“I saw you walking home past here, sir.” the man 
apologized, confused, “and I thought I would watch after 
you a piece, sir. There’s many a man about now to do 
things they wouldn’t think of a few months ago, and— 
no, sir,” the man substituted frankly. ‘The truth, sir, 
I heard a bad bit of news after quitting to-night; and 
then one of my boys brought me the word of your light 
up there late in the office window. So I waited to watch 
after you, Mr. Ford. For I thought perhaps you might 
tell me—” 

“One of your boys, Allen?” the president muttered. 
“Well, to tell you what, Allen?” he demanded then 
quickly. 

‘If it is so, sir, that yon have come to trouble too. 
and must turn us all off to-morrow!” 

“So that was it!” The employer considered a moment 
“Come along with me, Allen,” he granted then suddenly 
and shrugged himself about again with a start, “if you 
want to talk to me.” 

“It is true then, sir?” the man caught step fearfully 
“You mean, sir, you mean that you must 


ATHER has come in now, mother.” 

“Harold? Oh—where is he?” 

“In the dining-room.” 

“What time is it, son?” 

“Twelve—a little after.” 
“Where has he been all this time?” 
“I met him on Oak Street, this side of the park, just 
ten minutes ago. He started to walk home, as Harris 
told us: but he met one of his men and has been walking 
with him, for some reason, ever since. They both were 
very cold, so father brought him in to be warmed before 
he would let him go back.” 

“Oh! Your father has eaten?” 

“Nothing since noon anyway, if he had much then. 
He seemed to like it that I went to meet him; but 
he didn’t want to talk to me for some reason 01 
other 
‘You told him that I was waiting here, Harold 
“Yes; but he said if you were asleep, not to wake 


you. He told me to go to bed. And he said he would 
wake you himself in a moment, when he comes up | 
got him into the dining-room to eat some fruit o1 
crackers or something: and he sat down while | was 
watching him But when he thought I had gone, he 
got up again and began tramping up and down. He 
hadn’t even taken his coat off. Do you think, mothe 

do you think he has—he must fail now and lose the 


new shops—the new plant and all just when he has 
them and—and Robert and I are to go to him 

“No, son, no!” the mother kissed her boy, defianth 
‘No eK 


“But he searcely could speak with me, mother. when 
I n vouldn’t tell me anything when IT as 1 what 
the mat is, and 4 


Go on to bed now. son, as he said:” the mother caught 


and ! irriedly again She straightened he 
pressed back her hair carefully from her face 
\nd tell Robert—he was down here a moment ago 
a no and everything is all right 


muurself, Harold 
ou will go to him, mother?” 
ae e tried t let him go carelessly < 


She turned quickly then ne 


habit en coming tit 
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had evidently extinguished the lights left for him = in 
the front of the hall; but those which the boy had lit 
in the dining-room were burning; and in the shaft of 
vellow which they threw between the portiéres and into 
the darkened hall, the husband’s shadow moved rest 
lessly back and forth—back and forth twice while she 
came the length of the long rug. She pushed between 
the portiéres quickly then and eame face to face with 
him. He still had his overcoat on, as the boy had left 
him, and his gloves crushed in his hand. His eyes 
lifted suddenly and met his wife's. 

“Edward!” she moved to him in quick coneern. “Why, 
my dear, how cold you are! What a night and a time 
to walk home! Why, my dear!” she exclaimed again. 

*“Allen—my foreman—he is gone, Edith?” the hus 
band replied tensely. “He didn’t want to come in—that 
was what kept us out. But I made him come in a 
moment anyhow to warm himself at the hall heater 
before going back. He is gone? I thought I heard the 
door shut a moment ago.” 

“He is gone, Edward. ‘There is no one in the hall. 
So, my dear, why—why 

“You telephoned Harris, Harold told me, Edith.” 

“Yes. You said at six, Edward, that you would not 
be in till ten and to have something. So at eleven. 
when you were not here, I telephoned the office, and 
then Harris at his house, He said you had started to 
walk some time before, so Harold went out to look 
for you. There are so many, many unemployed now, 
Edward, that you must be more careful, and—and 

“T know, Edith,” he cut her short, not unkindly. “But 
\ilen, the man who just left, came with me. I had to 
walk because 

He stopped. His wife knew, and he knew that she 
knew, the meaning of his walks at such times, and par 
ticularly of such a delay in reaching either his home 
or his office. It brought her at onee to the heart of the 
matter, and she faced him fairly. 

“Harris told me that you could not get the money 
to-day, Edward.” 

“No, Edith.” 

“And it is absolutely impossible for you to go on now 
without it?” 

“Absolutely, Edith.” 

“But, Edward; Harris told me, too—I made him tell 
me, too”’—she caught her husband and held him with 
the reckless, defiant cling of the woman whose husband 
not only, but whose children, too, are threatened—‘that 
you need not lose the business! I made him tell me 
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that if you only closed down now at once and dismissed 
all your men for the year, you can keep the plants and 
business yours and start it again—yours, Edward!” 

“Yes’—the husband put her from him gently—vif | 
only shut the shops now, Edith, and turn out all my men 
for the year I can keep the business mine and start the 
shops next year—still mine, Edith.” : 


“Then what is it’ What is the great matter, Ed 
ward?” She dropped back and regarded him, puzzled in 
her quick relief. “Then what has troubled you so ter 


ribly?, Oh, my dear.” She moved back to him quickly 
when he did not answer and she thought she understood. 
“Why, Edward, of course I know you must be sorry to 
have to close the shops now when you thought you were 
ready to start them better than ever and were getting 
things running and ready for the boys. I know you must 
be disappointed, for you wanted to give us—oh, so many 
things when the ‘shops should be finished.’ But you ean 
give them to us next year as well—when your sons will 
be starting in your shops with you, Edward! So what is 
the great difference now?” she demanded inspiritingly. 

“T have not told you the whole maiter, Edith. It was 
true, as you knew yesterday, that either I must find fifty 
or seventy-five thousand dollars at once or I ean’t run 
a machine any longer or have material to keep a man at 
work, and so must shut down the shops. And it is true, 
too, as I just told you, that I can not find the money— 
for myself. But to-day one thing was offered me, which 
[ must pass on at once—and which I may do. I ean sell 
out now—to-morrow—to the Stokes-Campbell combined 
companies to have them take over, at once, but at a panic 
price, my plants and my business with a guarantee that 
they will run the shops full foree, full time this winter 
all this year.” 

“What, Edward? What?” 

The husband repeated, automatically. 

“But you, Edward, you?” 

“The proposition provides to keep me, upon a fair 
salary, as inside manager of my—the shops, Edith.” 

“What?” the wife made him repeat, dazed again. 
“What? You sell and take a salary to manage your 
shops for them?” 

“It is the one way, Edith, that those shops—my new 
shops which I have just built—ean stay open this year: 
and it is the only way that my men—the five hundred 
men who work in those shops—ean have work this win 
ter—this year.” 

“But—but, Edward, the shops won’t be yours! Why. 
Edward, of course the plants may keep running; but 


Continue n page %) 
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Comment on Congress 


By MARK 


IMPLICITY and directness are engaging qualities anywhere. 

If there is one section of this country beyond another where 

public opinion is more moved by human qualities, that sec- 

tion is the South. Little wonder then that the South has 

heard and read with greater hope and enthusiasm, than they 

have had reason to get from any other utterance of a Presi- 

dent since 1860, that speech of President Taft at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, the other day, which coneluded with these words: 

“Let me again say to you how my heart has been aroused by the cordiality of 
your reception . and say to you that I haven’t spoken here consciously a word 
to influence you in a partizan way, but it is impossible to discuss the conditions 
without mentioning the parties. I hope you will therefore forgive me for an apparent 
reference to political conditions when I am really only extending to you the right 
hand of fellowship as Americans, explaining possibly by inference some of the diffi 
culties of conducting this Government as its Chief 


SULLIVAN 


turer can produce goods of the quality suitable for officers’ uniforms, and we poor 
devils are forced to pay almost double the price for our clothes A graduate of 
‘O7 class went to London and bought his first outfit of clothing in that city. Tle saved 
enough by buying his outfit in London to pay his way to Europe and back again. Ile 
vot a complete outfit and a trip to Europe for less than | paid for the same goods in 
New York. He wrote our class, ‘08, advising us all to go to London to get our uni 
forms, assuring us we could save money and have the trip, too. The tariff hurt me 
for two hundred dollars this year, and will keep on hurting me for about the same 
amount each year until it is changed.” 


This young officer is taxed something over ten per cent on his income. 
Hundreds of thousands of salaried men, cashiers, expert mechanics, doc- 
tors, and small shopkeepers, who have about the same income, if they 
analyzed their expenditures, and compiled the tariff4ax in them, as this 
lieutenant has done, would find that they pay an income tax of some- 

thing more than ten per cent. Is this more 





Executive. I thank you.” 


Here is the simplicity that goes with 
sympathy unaffected, and the candor that 
proves good faith. And the President és in 
good faith. His words are backed up with 
such deeds as appointing Democratic Fed- 
eral judges on their merits, instead of Re- 
publicans on their party records. The South 
throbs with promise. Virginia, with its 
iron ore and coal and timber, has probably 
ten times the natural wealth of Indiana. 
So, also, have Georgia and Alabama. Within 
a decade or two that natural wealth will be 
transmuted into more than Indiana’s per- 
sonal prosperity, schools, and all that goes 
with material abundance. All the South 
needs is capital and efficient labor. The 
money that has been*busy and profitable in 
the West for thirty years is beginning to 
look southward, and when capital arrives 
either the negro will become efficient or our 
immigrants will debark at Charleston instead 
of New York. Capital always finds labor. 
One can imagine a man like James J. Hill 
casting toward the Mississippi Delta that 








“HALAS! POOR. YORICK—I 


fair, or less, than to make men with an in- 
come of $10,000 a year or more pay a direct 
income tax of three per cent? 


Soliciting Bids 
VENATOR F. M. SIMMONS—he is a 
Ss Democrat, always bear in) mind—of 
North Carolina was arguing for the reten- 
tion of the present tariff on lumber: 
“Lam ready, with him and with any other man 
on either side of this chamber, to extend the same 


treatment to every product embraced in this bill, | 
do not care in what section of the country it is 


located.” 
WAN That’s the way to get a high tariff through 
Congress—‘* you vote for my lumber, [Il 


vote for your steel.”’ 


Looking Forward to the Accounting 
fPXHIS sentence was uttered by Senator 
Borah of Idaho in the course of his 
speech on the income tax: 
No man is politically so short-sighted or 
politically so blind as the man who thinks that the 
steamer Hanburg carried away the policies and 


KNEW HIM WELL.” principles, the public interests, the aroused public 








same far-seeing and practical eye which, 
twenty years ago, he bent upon the Far 
Northwest. The railroads that now conduct 
home-seekers’ excursions to Saskatchewan 
and Assiniboia will carry the restless Lowa 
farmer south to land of half the price and 
twice the plenty, with three times the aggre- 


Congress. From the same 


gate of sunshine, and under the American tives in the Lower House 
flag. Material prosperity, the freedom that 
every other section already has to solve its 
own problems in the way its own thinkers 
und leaders lay down, and a public opinion 
accepted in the same good faith in Washing- 


ton, South Carolina, 


Southern Newspaper Sentiment 


sentiment and the action of many Southern Democrats in 


is a leading exponent of public opinion, both Senators voted 


voted against free lumber. 
Richmond, Virginia, **Times- Despatch’: the Fredericksburg, éé NHE amount of revenue raised for the 
Virginia, **Star’’; the Raleigh, North Carolina, ** News and | 

Observer’’; the Columbia, South Carolina, **State’’: the Charles- 


Times- lnion”™’ a ave condemnec 1086 Sou 1ern Ne nators 
“2 l Wi | l i ti Sout] f 


and Representatives who have voted for protection 


conscience, and the searching inquisitive public con 
cern which this remarkable man bequeathed to his 


‘ountrymen ~ 


This cartoon appeared in the exceptionally able ** Times-Demo- 
crat™* of New Orleans. It illus/rates how far apart are Southern 


The Hamburg, it may be said for the benefit 
of short memories, is the ship that carried 


where the ** Times-Star”’ . ’ r 
+ igd oe learaciggean Roosevelt away from N ew York. 


against free iron ore, and all of Louisiana’s six Representa 


Th The Moral Aspect of Protection 


Government by the present tariff is 
about three hundred millions; the amount 
which that tariff makes the public pay for 
what they buy, more than they would pay 


** News and Courie r,”’ and the Florida 


The Nor- 


ton, and carrying the same weight as New 
Kngland—these will make a new South. 


Jolk, Virginia, ** Pilot”” says that the Southern **country press, 


with scarcely an exception, has treated this departure from 


Democratic policy as unwise and mis represe ntative of the sen- 


under a tariff for revenue only, is about 
two billions. The difference is one of those 





The nation will be the gainer by the South’s 
resumption of its old-time weight in Con- 
gress. Some Southern members may then vote for protection—but they 
will first have to be elected on that issue. It will not then be possible 
for protectionists to come into Congress from the South, by default, sim- 


timents and interests of the 


ply because they happen to be labeled Democrats. On the other hand, 
the South’s well-known fidelity to conviction, when they know the issue 
before election, will contribute to Congress the backbone of that healthy 
opposition to the present dominant party which is the country’s chief 
political need to-day. The South is full of promise, material and political 


Where the Shoe Pinches 
SECOND LIEUTENANT in the army is a good type of the Ultimate 
A Consumer. (Thank Congressman Henry 8. Boutell of Illinois fo 
that phrase.) He gets a fixed salary of $1,700 yearly, roughly the sam: 


income that is received by some millions of average Americans. This 
personal experience of one young lieutenant, who writes from thi 
Philippine Islands, is therefore illuminating: 


‘When a cadet graduates from the Military Academy he ill | it | 
hundred dollars’ werth of equipment before entering the army as a second lieute 
Four hundred dollars of this amount will be spent for clot ne that he must 
this clothing is made from the best English manufactured b 
coouds | don’t know exactly the duty on these good but I believe it s 
or fiftv per cent |The writer of this letter understates the facts: t 
ibaout \ Although protected | this t 1 o An un 


onstituencivs directly concerned 


forms of acquisition which can go by no 
other name than graft. It is money taken 
from the pockets of some and put in the pockets of others, without com 
pensation. The tariff is a moral question. Some day we shall vote on 


it with publie attention focused on this point of view. 


Lost in Pittsburg 


{OMES now the Pittsburg ‘‘ Post’’ to proclaim that it still stands 
( euard on the ancient battlement. ‘‘ For nearly sixty-seven years 
we have been conscientious and consistently loyal in our support of the 
Democratic party and policies.’”’ Such a history deserves a better fate. 
We wish either that the ‘‘ Post”’ 
all these years, or that Pittsburg had had a more persuasive exponent of 


Democracy. We have never heard that the spirit of tariff reform had 


had had a more responsive habitation 


made much headway in Pittsburg. Can’t the ‘‘Post’’? keep John Dalzell 
at home? For twenty-two consecutive years now he has been the plumed 
knight of high protection in Congress. In all Pennsylvania there are 
thirtv-two members of the Lower House of Congress; five of them are 
Democrats—and no one of the five comes from Pittsburg. We wish, 
indeed, the *‘ Post’? were a more persuasive thing. By the way, which 
if Governor Johnson 


Demoeracy does the ‘‘ Post’? now profess—that 


and the national tform, or the more practical tenets of those elehteen 
Democratic Senators who oted against Tree 1ron ore and the thirty 


ight Democrats in the Lower House who voted for a tariff on lumber 
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Collier’s 


What the World Is Doing 


A Record of Current Events 


The Georgia Race-Strike 


ik. firemen of the Georgia Railroad are 
on strike to enforee the supremacy of 
white men over negroes. From Atlanta 
to Augusta main line and branel lines 
are tied up. The mails are delayed. and 
some communities are lacking the ‘neces 
saries” of life. As we go to press the 
strike is in its tenth day, with arbitra 
tion probable and an end of the strike in sight. 

Five hundred miles of road had been cleared of train 
service, and a territory, 170 miles long and from 25 to 
100 miles wide, thrown back to old post-road days. 

The town of Crawfordville wired to the State Railroad 
Commission: “For God’s sake, do something, as we are 
threatened by famine.” The same condition prevailed 
in Athens, Warrenton, Greensboro, Covington, Lithonia, 
Stone Mountain, and Deeatur. 

Three thousand pounds of mail heaped up in the 
Atlanta post-office. 

Flour, fresh meat. ice, and other staples and ‘neces 
saries” ran out during the early days of the strike. 

Relief was had by the ninth day by the use of auto 
mobiles for passenger, mail, express, newspaper, and pack 
service. Fifty towns installed motor-car communication. 
by which both food and passengers were exchanged. A 
few of the machines gave a seventy-mile route. Wild-cat 
prices prevailed, in some instances twenty-five cents a mile. 

Charles P. Neill, United States Commissioner of Labor, 
is in Atlanta, interviewing all concerned, and it is ex 
pected that he will arrange arbitration and a settlement. 

The immediate cause of the strike was the discharge of 
ten white firemen and the filling of their places with 
negroes. Another cause was the recent reduction in the 
wages of white firemen. 

But the fundamental question at issue is: Shall negro 
firemen be allowed on passenger engines’ On most of the 
Southern railroads negroes are not permitted to become 
engineers. But they have been permitted, when their 
work was competent, to rise through the various grades of 
“firing” to the highest position to which a fireman may 
reach (without becoming an engineer )—that of “firing” 
on first-class passenger trains. 

The Augusta “Chronicle” says editorially: 

“Inasmuch as the negro constitutes the bulk of the 
South’s laboring population, to take away from him his 
right to labor—side by side with white men,’ when nec 
essary—would place the heaviest possible handicap upon 
the South itself; for it would not only have a surplus of 
idle negroes to contend with, but a scarcity of labor in 
all industrial pursuits.” 

Thomas K. Seott, general manager of the Georgia Rail 
road, sent word, on May 23, to Hoke Smith, Governor of 
Georgia: “The whole responsibility for this condition 
rests upon you as Chief Magistrate of the State of 
Georgia for failing to exert your power to the fullest 
extent in maintaining order.” 














Mr. Roosevelt Riding on the Cowcatcher ie 





to the Pennsylvania oil 
fields. where he became 
John D. 
Late! he came 


associated with 
Arehbold 
to Brooklyn and joined 
Charles Pratt. of “Pratt's 
Astral Oil” fame, and for 
eight vears he continued 
there. among other thinys 
developing the machinery 
by which naphtha is sep 
arated from crude oil. In 
1874 the 
formed “Standard Oi), and 
Pratt were 
brought over into the com 
pany in New York City. 
Mr. Rogers organized the 
pipe-line system for the 
transportation of oil. 


Rockefelle 5 


Rowe} Ss and 





Hlis most recent exploit 
was the construction of 
the Virginia Railway—442 
straightaway miles of track 
from Deepwater, West Vir 
ginia, to Norfolk, Virginia. 
This gives a tidewater out 
let for the coal mountain 
regions, 


a witness in court, 


Some members of the Smithsonian Institution's expedition on the locomotive that Mr. Rogers had made sey 


drew them out of Mombasa into the British Rast African hunting- grounds 


The New York “Sun” says: “It was Smith who elected 
to play the part of an Altgeld when fate put him in a 
situation in whieh he had a choice to make.” 


Healing the Ancient Wounds 


PENILE President paid equal and ringing tributes to the 
soldiers of the Blue and of the Gray on the Peters 
burg battlefields. once the “eitadel of the Confed 

eracy.” Mrs. “Stonewall” Jackson greeted him at Chay 

otte with the words: “I am indeed delighted to know 
the harmonizer of all our hearts.” 

By those two incidents in Mr. Taft’s Southern visit of 
May 19 and 20, it was made clear that a new era was 
well under way. Sectionalism was far off for those two 
days or grace, 

The “Times-Dispatch” of Riehmond, Virginia, said: 

“The historic Cockade City will weleome to-day a 
President of the United States who has shown a juster 
and kindlier understanding of the South than any Repub 
licun President since the war.” 
uine affection for the South.” 

Petersburg opened its gates to the largest invasion, in 
number of human beings, since the incoming of Grant's 
army in 1865. The occasion was the dedication of the 

sixty-foot shaft at Fort Mahone. 


It speaks of his “gen 











erected by the State of Pennsyl 
vania in memory of the Pennsylvania 
volunteers. , 

Next day, at Charlotte, North Caro 
lina, the home of the Mecklenbure 
Declaration of Independence. which it 
is claimed antedated the 1776 Dee 


laration, the President joined in the 
“Mecklenburg Celebration.” In_ his 
address he pleaded for “a complete 
tolerance of opinion.” He said he 


g¢ that 
the central Government was a Gov 
ernment alien to the Southland. 

“T am going to appoint Republi 
cans and T am going to appoint Demo 
crats, striving in each case to get a 
man who will commend himself to the 
community in which he lives.” 


wished to wipe out the feeling 


Henry H. Rogers 


“fF WNHE master-brain of the greatest 
and most successful comme? 
cial enterprise in the world” 

ceased to exist on May 19 by the 

death of Henry H 

executive head of the Standard Oil 

Company, his official position being 

vice-president. He is reputed to have 

held over 16,000 shares in that cor 
poration, and to have left a fortun 
of $50,000,000 


Rogers He was 


His career was as picturesque as 
any of the historie and literary Poot 
Bovs-Who-Ilave-Beecome- Famous Te 
was born sixty-eight vears ago in the 
Massachusetts 


town of Fairhaven. 


vhere he worked as a newsboy, cler] 


in a grocery store. and bagg 











tel rhis town. which gave him his 

start. he made his summer home in 

ont . , 9 later vears. o j »} ] school 
‘*The Harmonizer of All Our Hearts ater ars, gave It a chureh RY 


ind library. macadamized its streets 


On the Peters urg battle fir ld on May 19, the President h Iped to dedicate ind altogether enriched it bv ove 
a monument, erected by the State of Ve nnsylvania, to the Pennsylvania three million lollars’ wort ben 
J ? f the Civil War The monument is a sixty-foot shaft One day factions 

V **Stonewall’* Jackson used the above phracve in meeting V Taft At the iW 1 twent he 


eral silent or laconic ap 
pearances. He was quoted 
as saying that there is “but one lawyer in the United 
States whose cross-examination on the witness stand 
could afford him anything but amusement and reecrea 
tion, and that is Samuel Untermvyer.” 

Ilis association with Thomas W. Lawson in the Amal 
vgamated Copper Company transactions increased the 
public fame of Rogers. All through the rushing para 
graphs of Mr. Lawson’s book, “Frenzied Finance,” the 
figure of Rogers moves jovially and mightily—like Long 
John Silver in “Treasure Island.” He storms and ra ; 
or bellows in mirth. He was never a national character 

though for years a well-known name—till Lawson shot 
him up into the firmament, like a Pain portrait done in 
fireworks. Lawson’s sketch 
may be too intense—but it ro 
is living. Some such man 
lived and moved in that 
vital way. (To say that 
is not to endorse or eriti 
cize Lawson’s interpretation 
of certain transactions be 
tween the two men.) 

Like so many little jets 
of flame, the paragraphs 
spurt up and reveal a lov 
able, strong figure. Law 
son tells of Rogers at ¢ 
rectors’ meeting surrounded 
by financiers. 

“You will surely hea 
his sharp, incisive, steel] 
clicking. ‘Gentlemen, are 
we ready for the vote. For | 
regret to say | have another 
important and unavoidable 
meeting at ; 
fifteen minutes away 

Another time 
has Rogers say to “Wing | 
Charley” Schwab, then head — [/ 
of the Steel Trust. who 
asked him to “wait™: “All Henry H. Rogers 


es 


uv 








} 





(twelve o1 





Lawson 


———_—__ ——— 4 


meetings where | sit as di 
vote first and talk 


Mastiyxy mind of the Stand 
rector ; ard Oil, who died on May 19 
after Tam gone 


lle then renders him as “terrible in anger” 


“T have seen many forms of human wrath, many men 
transformed to terrible things by anyer, but | have never 


lmiitations of 
a jungle tiger compared with Henry H. when he ‘lets ’e1 


seen any that were other than jumping- jac 


vo’ when the instant comes that he realizes some one 
Is balking the accomplishment of his will 

“He jumped backward, lhe next second | was in the 
storm-centel The room was small. Suddenly it became 
full of arms and legs and hands waving and gesticulating 
ind fists banging and brandished; enashine teeth and 
econvulsed face in which the eves actually burned and 
rained fire And the language sucl torrent of vili 
ication and denunciation | had never heard 

Often there was “kindly good-will ! es hen 


they are at rest.” 


‘The moment Mr. Rogers saw the dea 


is hardness melted as the snow unc hos. snevant 
under the April sun Nothing « ve soft 
and faire. The blood had di ppearer i 
great, purring house-cat, intent 
iughty rats and mice for the gor f th u 
Mr. Rogers smiled one of his thin. eas each linn 
The tiger was Ke 
1 l 
| 1 ’ 














Hosiery 








Extract from speech delivered in Congress, 


April 6, 1909, by 


Hon. Sereno E. Payne 


Chairman Ways and Means Committee 


“LORD & TAYLOR are the largest 
Importers of Hosiery in this country. 
These people buy in the regular way 
and do not knowingly handle any mer- 
chandise made by the smaller manu- 
facturers, preferring the merchandise 
made in the large establishments, where 
better regularity of manufacture is 
maintained, thus handling the some- 
what expert grade of merchandise.” 











We believe that this authoritative and unbiased statement 
concerning the superiority of ‘‘Onyx”’ Hosiery will prompt all 
men to demand the ‘Onyx’ brand and secure hosiery that 
has the Rea/ Stuff dependable for all occasions. 

From 25c to the highest grade made. May be had from 
most first-class shops in every part of the United States. 
Accept no substitute. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to Dept. C and we will 
direct you where to procure “Onyx” Hosiery 


Lor dA ee ’ Taylor Wholesale Distributors New York 
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Those Important 
51st and 52d Weeks 


which you spend on your summer holiday mean the 
storing up of energy for another year. 
Climate, surroundings and amusements should repre- 
sent an entire change from your usual environment. 
The New York Central Lines traverse 


“The Vacation Land of America” 


which furnishes the change for every man 
and every place. This vacation land em- 
braces Niagara Falls—the greatest scenic 
wonder of the world; the Thousand Jslands—the 
great St. Lawrence River resorts ,the Adirondack and 
White Mountains, the Berkshire Hills, Lake George, 
Lake Champlain and the New England Seashore. 


Let Us Suggest a Vacation Trip 
If you will tell us the number in your party, 
the length of time and amount of money you 
desire your holiday to embrace, whether you 
want continuous traveling or not, and give 
some idea of your taste regarding surround 
ings, amusements, etc., we will propose one 
or two trips for your consideration with 
complete information, Address 
Ps New York Central Lines Travel Bureau, 
"* America’s Greatest Room 783 Grand Centrai Station, N. Y., or 
Railway System™ Room 447 La Salle Street Station, Chicago. 


— Concentrated F ing Systems 


ean : fferent Minds of drawers are made for the Desks and Wei s Filing Cabinets shown 
1 can combine ap ym the Fenda her vertical le les. document drawers, 

atalog Yy les, card indexes, chee Your filing capacity is thus s varied, yet concentrated faa 
assorted, yet compact. Solid | Oak, Roller Bearings and Dust Proof (‘onstruction make these 
nderful values, as your dealer will tell u. We will ship direct if he will not aw oe yu 


| WE PREPAY FREIGHT #iyi."sci 42." seat et 


¢; Four Drawer Vertical Letter File, No.421,for cor- $ 
Pf xt respondence only holds 20,000 letters, freight 3132 25 


Combination Vertical File and Card Index, No. $ 
fee 425 (15,000 letters and 8,000 cards), freight 316. 15 
Sh lo * Top Desk, No. 555, “A Complete Office $22. 00 
on Legs,” your choice of drawers, freight pa 
Get Posted on these a Weis Bus iness Conven 

























See a dealer or a at I n you some valu 

















The ff 220° Mig. Co., 54 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
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“Instantly came one of those flash de- 
cisions for which H. H. Rogers is noted 
among his business associates, the oft 
proved correctness of which goes far 
toward making him the preeminent Amer- 
ican financier of the day. Sunday is Mr. 
Rogers’s pick of days for a lengthy hear- 
ing, and, returning from chureh, he came 
directly to the ‘stowaway’ rooms at the 
Murray Hill Hotel, where we frequently met 
while the Wall Street world was trying to 
trace and keep track of our movements.” 

It is plain that Lawson had the same 
literary experience with Rogers that Mil- 
ton had with Satan. He started in to 
make him devilish and ended by painting 
him the dashing hero. 


Peace by the Golden Horn 


FE NIE lull continues on the Continent. 
l In ‘Turkey events have ceased to 

move with that dizzy rapidity which 
made April and most of May seem like a 
set of rather tragic moving pictures ex- 
hibited at full speed. The Sultan or the 
strong men that direct him and_ speak 
through his lips is aeting and _ talking 
with consistent firmness. Aware that the 
murder of 25,000 Armenians in the Alex- 
andretta Bay region is so hateful to the 
nations as to make intervention a_possi- 
itv. Mohamed V, in his speech from the 
throne on May 20, promises punishment 
to the guilty and relief to the suffering. 

The situation in Asia Minor is largely 
in his hands. As head of the echureh, his 
word is law to the wildest tribes. 

But in the Western Empire, the con 
struction and administrative ability of the 
Young Turks will have full scope. The two 
irreconcilable elements inside the Western 
Empire are the soldiers and the priests— 
the one with the modern view of life, and 
the other with the traditional. 

lt was the German-trained military that 
rendered the new régime victorious. 

In 1883 the Central Military School in 
Constantinople, using German methods 
with German instructors, had 450 pupils; 
in 1895, 1,700, with 14,000 pupils of 
all classes. The number of officers going 


| from this military school system into the 


urmy was 456 in 1895; 700 in 1903; about 
1.000 in 1909. These officers and these sol 
diers were the core of the Young Turk 
movement, which took its inspiration from 
Japan and its training from Germany. 
The rising hope of the Young Turks is 
Mahmoud Chevket Pasha, Inspector-General 
of the Constitutional forces on land and 
sea. As Commander-in-Chief, he will have 
opportunity to show statesmanship of the 
highest order in handling factional fights, 
and the racial and religious differences of 
the conglomerate empire. Thus far his 
ability has heen shown in terms of swift 
military action. He it was who invested 
and then entered Constantinople with the 


| Third,and part of the Second, Army Corps. 








One of the slight but illuminating inci 
dents of the April 13 revolution in Con 
stuntinople is recorded by a writer in the 
‘Contemporary Review” 

“In one case, where a poor dressmaker 
was half-frightened out of her wits, she 
was gently led by a white-haired old Turk 
ish officer through the crowd until she was 
able to be put into a tram whieh should 
take her home.” 


Presbyterians and Sunday 


N THE very week when Ray Stannard 

] Baker’s article on “The Godlessness of 

New York” was appearing in the .June 

American Magazine.” the Presbyterian 

General Assembly was meeting at Denver, 
Colorado Baker SaVvs 


“We find the united clergy of various 
cities, campaigning with enthusiasm against 
Sunday baseball, Sunday concerts, vaude 
ville, and moving picture performances 
the amusements of the poor 1 am merely 
illustrating this tendeney to preach and 
organize against things instead of preach 
ing and organizing for things. They (the 

urches) devote tremendous energy in at 
tempting to suppres vaudeville shows 
vhile hundreds of thousands of women and 
children in New York are being degraded, 
body and soul, by senseless exploitation 
too much work, too small wages, poor 
homes 0 amusement rhey have no 
vision of ial justice they have no mes 
suge for the common peopl 

1) Special Committee on Sabbath Ob 
servance recommended to the Presbyterian 
General Assembly on May 21 that resolu 
tions | idopted “that the General Assem 
blv reiterate its strong and emphatic dis 
ippre of all secular uses of the dav. all 
games 3] ts. 1 vic a iso In army 
and mit ull n 1 traveling and 

ll excursion ul “that the General As 
embly hereby reiterates its emphatie con 
emnation of the Sunday newspapers,” and 

the General <A mbl respectfully 
] es and semi 

hye r. to omit recita 

on Monday 1 rnings. so as to have 

















YOU Can Make Big Money 
with Rapid Passenger 
Traffic Cars 


These cars earn $100 to $500 per week 
for their owners and you can earn more 
money with a Rapid Pullman Sight 
Seeing Car every day in the year, than 
you can in any ordinary position, trade 
or small mercantile business, requiring 
an equal amount of capital. Some 
owners of Rapid cars have earned as 
high as $700 in one week. Look into 
this profitable business. Get our book 
‘The Rapid Way of Making Money.”’ 
It is free to those who are truly in 
terested. 





For Interurban Service. Rapid l’assenge 
Traffic Cars are now filling a long felt want in 
the interurban passenger and freight business. 
Cars like the above carry nine passengers ani 
about 1400 pounds of freight. This is a very 
profitable vocation. Requires no experience 
and is a clean cash-in-hand every-trip business 
\s feeders to steam and electric railways, 
Rapid Combination cars are coming into great 
prominence and favor as factors of no mean im 
portance in solving vexatious traffic problems. 





For Stage Line Service. The above car is 
one style of Rapid Passenger Traffic Car which 
has met with great success in transporting pas 
sengers between small towns, country clubs, 
hotels and depots. It is beautiful in design, 
handsome in appearance, and luxurious to a 
degree unknown to any but owners of R; ipid 
Passenger Traffic Cars. Summer resort owners 
are respectfully asked to write us about this car. 














For Hotel Service. llere is a Rapid Passen 
ger Traffic Car that mee the most exacting 
and discriminating demands of the best class of 
hotel patrons. It is be in de com 
fortable and luxurious up-to-date + tel can 
afford to offer its patrons anything but the best, 
which is found in Rapid Passenger Traffic Cars 
of the above desig Can be used for trans 
porting guests from depots. or for opera use as 
well as other lines of service too numerous to 
mention het 

oopenas Tourists 
¢ Wher 1 ye travel this year 
look for this name plate on 
tl sight seeing 
ca ch you ride rhe 
name R AP ID is an assur 
ance that you will see the sights aright; that you 
vill enjo fort € easa nd that 
you will be cl red only a reasonable fare fo1 
hi 1 Look up the lan ith 
Rapid S ( “You don’t miss the 
et le in a Rapid 


Rapid MotorVehicleCo. 


505 Rapid Street 
Pontiac, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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EXIT HUNGER 


No hunger like the hunger 
that comes from hunting, 
fishing, picnicking, and out- 
door-ing. 


No taste like the taste of 
Underwood Deviled Ham to 
feed that hunger.. It’s the 
delicious ham taste of | salt, 
and sugar and hickory smoke, 
blended with the famous 
Underwood Deviled Dressing 
of 42 spices. 

Handy?  Handiest 
there is for out-door-ing —a 
can of it in one pocket, bread 
in the other pocket, a jack- 
knife. Result ? Good taste 
quick! Exit hunger! 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


)F FICE 


food 


and you ml want it for in-door-ing 
too— teas, luncheons, light cook- 
ery. Makes all manner of new, 
rare, delicate morsels. Our free 


Recipe Book tells 


how. 


Underwood Deviled Ham is 


clean, economical. No preser- 
Only 
ham and spices ground fine. 


25¢. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it 


vatives. No adulteration. 


Price 15c and 


send his name and 1sc to WM. 
UNDERWOOD CO., Dept. 6 | 
52 Fulton Street, Rosie, | 


> 
Mass., 


and you will receive by return 


mail a 1$c can of 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 





Branded with the Little Red Devil 


ERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION LIER’S 














Increase 


the Sabbath free from the felt necessity of 
some of the students to prepare their les 
sons on that day. 

On 


the Trail of the 


Education 


FENUERE is simultaneous agitation in 
England and in the United States 


for reform in college administration. 


Higher 


| 
| 
| 


The feeling grows that higher education 
does not completely meet to-day the effi 
ciency tests to which other activities are | 


subjected. 

Picturesquely radical words 
R. T. Crane of Chicago to the 
the Illinois Legislature. He 
licited for funds by President 
University of Illinois, 

“Instead of appropriating funds for sueh 
institutions, it would be a good deal better 
for the State to put a torch to them and 
burn them down; to go out of the ‘higher 
education’ business and permit the boys to 
go back to their homes and in sup 
porting their families, instead of causing 
them a heavy expense. 

In New York State on May 21 the 
Higher Education Association was incor 
porated with a capital of $300,000. Its 
purpose is to work improvements in Amer 
ican colleges. One of the incorporators, 
Clarence I. Birdseye, has for years made 
a study of colleges. He believes that they 


are those of 


members of 
had been so 


and he says: 


assist 


James of the | 





have overlooked the problem of training of | 


the individual student. He would create an 
administrative department inside the 
lege to study the local conditions and plan 
organization, in just the way that a busi 
ness corporation studies and analyzes itself 
and eliminates waste motion. 


col 


+ + + 


Baseball 


Continued from page 12 
sense.” 
“inside play” in 
game, pitching 


of brains, of “athletic 
of strategy and 
every department of the 
has more than kept pace. What made 
Clark Griflith an able pitcher; and 
to-day, a bench manager with gray in his 
hair, is he able to go into the box and 
pitch out victory in a pinch? He had no 


With the | 


why, | 


speed; his ball would searcely have broken 
a window-pane at the plate. He had little | 
curve; his best ball in that regard bore 
a mild resemblance to Mathewson’s ‘ ‘fade- | 
away.” But he did have control—and 
brains. He knew where the batter could 
not hit; he took advantage of every change 


in his pose to land 
reach; he cut the 
his opponent’s psychology. 

The pitcher (and latterly the 
who directs his play ) knows as by 
the pe culiarities of every 


corners: he 


eatcher 
a note- 


hook batter in 


his league—who can not hit a high or low 
| ball, who will flinch and lose pose at the 
first direct approach of a fast outshoot. 


| who will 





| of pitchei Ss. 


reach out foolishly for a slow 


ball. When anew player enters the league, 
pitchers and catchers experiment with him 
until they 


find his weakness, and pass the 


information along to their fellows. That 
explains why certain players, lost after 
} ward to fame, bat with the leaders dur 
|} ing their first month in the league 


Nailing the “ Waste” Ball 

i > player who is g 
Lajoie or Wagner—he is the despair 
“T’ve tried to pass Wagner and 
first again and again,” 


Donlin to com 


plains a star of the National League, “and 
they've reached clear over the plate and 
gobbled ’em up!” The “waste” ball is a 
|} maneuver which has come with “inside” 
baseball. The eatcher, believing from the 
coacher’s signals that a runner is going to 
steal, will signal for a straight. fast ball 
far to the right, out of reach of the batter 
| but convenient for quick throw in case 
| of a steal Wagner, Donlin, Lajoie, and 
Cobb have a fashion of converting “‘waste” 





balls into hits! 


As a matter of fact, the repertoire of 
most really first-class pitchers is more 
limited than the public believes. Phe 
catcher of one pennant-winning team went 
through last season with jus st four signals 
to his pitchers besides his signals for 
height curve,” which meant usually an 
outdrop; “straight ball,” which meant one 
of those ecannon-ball throws that some 
times shoot inward a shade: “slow ball,” 
and “waste ball.” With one of his piteh 
ers, “curve” meant a drop. The plain hori 
ontal outshoot, by thr j 
fashion—for reasons hich Diag 
iil explain etter th rds 

lhe selection given abov is the 
repertoire of thre pitchers in fo 
‘jump” of Old Cy Young, the “t awa 
of Mathewson, and t pithall of Wa 

| Chesbro, and others are only fan vddi 
tions 

Control is ! | 

batter can not it J one ma 


the 


a ball out of effective | 
toyed with | 


ood at them all, like 


Dont Svrow Dull Blades Canay.- 
Stop Gm | 


Not One Man in Fifty 
Strops his Razor properly. Not 


thousand knows how to Hone a Razor. 


ina 
The 


almost invariable result is a 


one 


“rounded edge’’ instead of 
the keen, sharp edge so 





necessary to a clean and 


Stropping Wafer Blade with the FLEMING 


satisfactory shave. 
Shaving troubles 
caused by a poor 
Razor, but by the poor 

condition 


are 
not 


of the 
A Razor 
will not shave well if not properly 
Stropped or Honed. A keen 
edge for a clean shave in a 


if 
















R aZzor. Stropping old-style Razor with the FLEMING 


minute you use the 


Fleming Razor 


Stropper and 
Honer “7 


Strops and Hones 
All Razors and 
Blades, Old- 
Style and 

Safety. 


The 
Fleming 
Stropper 
and Honer 


firmly grips the blade of 

the Razor and lays it flat 
on the strop or hone. By 
an automatic reversing action, 
both sides of the edge are Strop- 


ped or Honed uniformly, without 
removing the Stropper from the 
strop or hone. You cannot press too 
hard, you cannot strop at the wrong 


angle, you cannot “round” the edge of your 


blade. The Fleming automatically Strops 
and Hones Razors and 
fr blades of any style, thick- 
~— ness or width, and does it 
ie Fe in a minute, sisitat without effort. 


Tl The most expert barber could not do 
it better. It is perfection itself! It 
requires no skill or experience ! 


Honing Safety Razor Blade with the FLEMING 


Purchase a Fleming Razor Stropper and Honer and sop th: 


" rchin 
€VET lasting 
asting 


expense of new blades! The Fleming will last forever, and it will make your 
present blades last almost as long, and give 
you a clean, easy, satisfactory shave every time. orn 
P . ° - \ Ss 

Ask your dealer for the Fleming. If he yn 
: , eo ee fee lh 
cannot supply you, we will send it, prepaid, on ~~ 
receipt of $2—cash, money-order or bank draft. SS Ga ai 


Stropping hollow-ground Safety Blade with the 
FLEMING 


FLEMING SALES CO., 253 Broadway, New York 


© Make Your Rayo a Shaver 
a, Sovapar 


MENTION COLLIEF 


Our Illustrated Booklet is FREE 
for the Asking. 











WERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE 











| put the ball there another. On his good 
Base the pitcher has that perfect coordi- 

nation of hand and body and eye and brain 
| which enables him to do this; and, if cal- 


each 


a 


culations go right, it is a shut-out game. 
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Fielders \ | On other days, when he goes into the box é, 
Mitt Ys) Gl ‘J | feeling just as strong and able, his con- 
1tts an oves 4 trol mysteriously fails. Courage and 
Used exclusively by the World's i/ nerve enter mysteriously into this per- { 
Champions, also by . : sonal equation. A succession of hits de- 
American League Ww 4 ean P a Ot oll detest: thor 
Champions. This fact oe prives some pitchers of a contro ; they ‘i A ; / 
rer aoe if x are good only until the hitting begins. The Architect The Contractor The Dealer The Owner 
que rity of Reac rhe heart in him, his fellows say, is the sees Biases eae ~~ 
ase Ball Goods. J Rainn A : 7 hose velo knows that his —-must stand when a Cares 
Reach Fielders’ Mi , open secret of Mordecai Brown. No acci- power ts wisely constd- obligation to the Archi- high in his locality to Root ts decided upon, 
each Fielders’ Mitts : 7 aes : ‘ ‘ : 
and Gloves hold the dent, no miscaleulation, no momentary eran SF ae oe - i, ~ el Aer be a, distributor = relieved of all question 
ih coin ia Sin. i ae a ed a "3 y "ae aan i owners, trom his tech- e ulfillec without Carey's. Our 45 Branch as to the responstbility 
ball fast that = be a Y oo loss of skill, can disturb his incomparable nical acquaintance with question where Carey Stattons in every section of the Architect, Dealer, 
cause of the extra deep hollow. é santro! of } f and the ball ~ ; ‘ a 
Every Mitt and Glove fully control o iimself anc 1e ball. every form of roof con- Standardized Construc- co-operate most cordially Contractor or Work 
guaranteed. ; Year by year the strain on this position struction for over 20 tion ts specttied. Also with our Dealers, Our man, because of thi 
has grown greater. The old-timers prob past t professtonally that the cost is uniform, Factory Guarantee Manufacturer's Stand 
as 2 5 " Y. 4 $ justified at all times in delivery prompt, and stands back of every ardized Construction 
> mea Guarantee ably talk foolishness when they say that specitying The Carey that any workman can Carey Roof wherever He gets tull value in ve 
The Reach Trade Mark the modern pitchers are mollycoddles; that Root Standard. lay tt. laid. turn tor what he pays. 
guarantees perfect goods. I 8% t 8S; Une i . 
Should defects appear, tadbourne and John Clarkson, were they Unanimously Endorse— 
Shiny Oe recreated as in their prime, could carry . oe ; 
out cost (except Base again the lone burden of a pennant-win- 
Balls and Bats retail- ning season. The “shoot” needs infinitely 
ing under $1.00). more power of the arm than the old wide } 
by Rech oficial curve, besides a livelier snap of the wrist. 
wa enon Bel Gait The slow ball, under modern conditions, 
at dealers’ or is exactly as exhausting as the fast ball. 
by mail, And the necessity of delivering everything ; 
with the same motion puts the strain all 
errr, yah penne P Ti? on one set of muscles. Every pitch takes 
‘= A. J. REACH CO all the force there is ina man. The strong ‘ 
VWI A | est pitcher leaves his game with a sore and = . : 
Crane” ee ne ethereal ci 8 wae tonsils Te aa Gaal pOR over a quarter of a century Carey’s has been a uniform, standard, finished roofing r 
a, a, 6s * 2 ’ - * e a . x a . . . ~ ° 
itunes Dd | at dinner on the days when I play the always made the same in materials, quality, thickness and weight. Carey’s is a 
whole nine innings,” says one of the most | combination of high-grade, wear-resisting materials formed by our special process into a 
stalwart pitchers in the major leagues. | compact, flexible, indivisible sheet that improves with age and gives the highest degree of 
wo games a week about comprise the pos- — d 7 : > climat It is tk 
sibilities in any pitcher. If he does much categose lle 0 nag sll thagn Mpegs 7 
. more, he shortens his life in the game. one perfect finished roofing ready to apply. Any 
We Want Factories workman can apply Carey’s. No roof can be a 
+ + & erfect roof that must be manufactured on top of 
building t l ; 
P , . Wj the building by the workmen who lay it. The rea- 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas, offers to capital I h ( h > ' fas Pe ; 
king i . on f 4 P : e O1CE son that so many ‘*Built up’’ roofs are failures is that 
seeking investment in factories, to indi- sinilltaiaidiia the manufacturer of the materials cannot regulate or 
e ° e ( Continuec rom page 2 ° . ye ~ ° 
viduals or corporations having manu- oversee their construction. With Carey’s Flexible 
facturing plants and looking for new | they won’t be running for you! And your Cement Roofing there are no ‘‘specifications’’ to 
. pth men may have work: but they won’t be : a, * sehuls py en ae a 
locations with greater opportunities, | \.\;... fo. vou.” follow—No materials to <«mix.’” The directions 
as ba bl “Yes Edith” The husband ail on every roll are simple and unmistakable. 
the best proposition possible to-day es, kK it a ue iusban turnes sr 
in the United States away. “That is it. You have put it pre Write For Booklet and Free Sample 
. cisely.” 
Ss Seattle ctmaiad tn the cont He moved away a little, to give her| THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
@ Ft. Smith is situated in the center of | some time, at least; and as he waited for 35 Wayne Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
almost fabulously undeveloped wealth A _ gather ae he recollected him- We Have 45 Branches and Distributing Points All Over the United States 
of semi-anthracite smokeless coal; the | **\f #!s0 and laid off his coat. When he j 
‘ p came back to her a moment later, he knew 
largest gas field in the United States ; that she appreciated a little better; for 
vast deposits of splendid building stone; | she had been erying:; but she controlled 
ar 


in the close neighborhood of approxi- ele “mune on gg both Too Busy to Take a Vacation ? 










mately twenty billion feet of commer- | have sons, Edward! Mr. Campbell, I have E; } — 
A a) » The ver stop to think wh 
cial hard and soft wood timber. heard, has five grown!” she met him then. break pa > D at will happen to the family should ieee 
k ccaieh Gilndlt<<oln ate. aa ale reak down? on't do it. ‘Take them all and run out to | 
gq Ft. Smith has forty thousand pop- selling out yourself to your sentiment, but Coloradofor afew weeks. It will put new life into you. 
lati . m ‘ d is th Harold and Robert, too! Suppose you You needn't camp out unless you want to. Magnificent hotels 
ulation nine railways— and is the | jaye the right to give up all your own and excellent boarding places are plentiful. 
natural and logical center for the man- | past and present to spare your feelings: Rock Island to the RocKies | 
‘ 7: give » your sons’ future, too?” ° : : as 
ufacturing and wholesale market for | ‘ le ee oa ferrningnt feel means a sure, safe journey, which is a pleasure in itself. 
the Southwest. ings?” the husband rebuked. Don't wait! Finish up the tag ends on the train. 


, P “Oh, I didn’t mean that! But—” Eh Z _— 
q Ft. Smith has no city debt, has splen- et. have been thinking of my sons, too, neesgrocky Dfountain foimited 
did homes, fine schools and churches, | Edith. h 5 aie 
“I know! Of course I know you have.” as a Slenographer to do your bidding properly and 








beautiful parks and public buildings, She touched him quickly in = amends. gratuitiously. 
and every street in the cily IS being “Harold told me you could scarcely speak Our New Book on Colorado ents henetielielier | ‘Through 
paved. It presents magnificent oppor- with him on the way home. feonie Colorado and Yellowstone Park to the Alaska-Yukon 
one ; ? “He was talking, to cheer me, I suppose, acific Exposition” are free on request. They're full of in- 
tunities for both labor and capital. of how he and Robert wanted to be with formation and of real value to — 
. : . . JOHN SEBASTIAN, P Tr: 
Jobbing trade now $40,000,000 me now—and how soon I would let them 5 La Salle Sect tidien,eieeee tee - 
come to help me. No: I could scarcely 


annuall . ‘ A . 
y speak with him. But before he met me, 


@ We want factories of everykindand | ''it!. one of my men—the one T brought 
in here, who just went—one of my men 


: [sland -Frisco [ines 
character, especially in metal, wood | \x< talking to me of—some other things.” 
and textiles, and will make every rea- | Ve husband turned away a little. “Iwas! TWO VERY FAST ELEGANT RUNABOUTS | 


ible to speak a little with Harold, my 


dear; but that ‘man that man, my dear, THE | RUSCOTT designs, embodying every good feature of the 
| s LATEST World’s Prize Winners, double skinned, lightness 


when made him tell me—those things 
ill.” and strength. High powered 


I could not speak with him at all. 
iin near Kdward dual high tension magneto 
ignition. Motor 

















sonable concession to parties desiring 
to locate here. 


@ For further information, address the 






































rhe man flushed searlet “That I could 
keep him and all his five hundred fellows under cover. 
COMMERCIAL CLUB in work if I wanted to? No! He thought \utomobile ar 
m only that I had held on for all as long as | rangement ol 
: rols S 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas | could and now was being forced to turn controls. ae 
my men out So instead of striking m« phon wate! 
down. or letting me go on alone to be ejector. Mahog 
struck down at some street corner, as li any finish. — 
ought if he knew. he told me some thing- +s 
about my men—to make it easier for me 22 2 and 28 
IN PLAIN . : ’ a 
ENGLISH | to turn them olf, since he thought | had to feet 
“He felt badly for himself first, of | ‘ 
| coursé but then e told me 1 need not | TRUSCOTT 
5 d | wo! \ muct about mH men if | had to BOAT MFG. co. As 
en | turn them off that is nbout most oft | New York, Boston, Chicago tg 
lor | them For he himself e told me, and a | tac ga 04 ceive 
Electrical | good many of the others have saved up St. Joseph, Mich., Box 10 it 
Premium and have a fair amount of money—many\ 
list | of them at least a thousand dollars. and 
ome of them more So. he said. thev and |} Sh 
ran ilie s can live safely on those say perating a Depdere Photo Post Card Machine. 3 Photo Postal Cards of ( 
ly mag ings for the veat quit safely iny object r lade and delivered on ~ Sp rt - 10 minute No expe t 
| new. of course’—he raised his head | requir no dark room necessary work done in the line in tO |} 
mony areens & | la Establish yrofitabl usiness a ski 
Posts y n elect tions. $1.00 per year that man most of my men, perhaps , Pe ae he c p. a P = eh : t Make Good ‘Money. 
ng an ELECTRIC ENGINE ike ab illustration ; engive | , y of ga Daydarh sta 
run a long ¢t iry batt 1,000 revolutions pe might not starve or Treeze i I ui to tur! ey ker on the street, at tai ete Send at once for free cata 
pute. A ' f ee worsmanas: i them out of work fo ! But. though mpie post card sho fin rk the machine does BRO 
Popular Electricity Pub. ¢ 1202 MHenadas ek Bik, Chicago ~ thev might 1 ' ns mm t neve) YAYDARK SPECIALTY COMPANY 5()? | rEMPLI BUILDING. S17 LOUIS 
7 _—— ae ANSWERING THE t ADVERTI EMENT rLEASE MENTION COLLIER 


% ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISE tS PLEASE MENT LLIEE ye 





came to me quite so close before—the 
rest. 

“The rest ’” the wife asked curiously. 

“Yes; the rest which goes from them 
when their savings go—as we are thinking 
of letting them go this winter—though 
they may not become paupers. ‘That man 

-Allen—has been with me almost fifteen 
years. I knew he had saved. L asked him 
why. He started his saving when I started 
















. my business for myself—when his first boy 
was born. He has four. He had hoped to 
oa send them at least through high school. | 





| asked him of some of the other men. They 
most of them—were the same way. 


ity a . . 3 
ie Try It On “You and I, Edith,” he went on after a 
rk Y minute. “I—we thought first, when this Summer Underwear 


the 


cp thing came to us, of my—giving up my 
mm. WELSH RAREBIT place. Allen and my men must think first, For Men For Boys ZL 


re too, of losing theirs—their places in my 


It is made digestible and shops. But the hardest, the bitterest, thing " In the good old summer. 


which we face is not alone that 1 can no 


much more palatable with longer maintain what T have fought for time." For fit—wear— 


and won; the far bitterer thing, when we 


think—is it not?—is that to-night, hav- comfort. To be sure of 


ing gained it and held it for them, I can these. insist on 
LEA & PERE} not give it on to my sons, and that they, . 
who carry on my life, can not carry it on 


from where I leave it; but they must go This Label 
SAUCE back to the beginning, and after all my life 


struggle for them, IT must see them begin 





THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE again where I began. 

| “So to-night, Edith, we need not think 
+. - of the many, many of my men whom | 
ng Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast would put out to-morrow to beg or to 
starve—-we need think only of the most 


sats, Chops, Game, Gravi “ . 
a Me its, C hoy S» vame, ( sTavies, fortunate, of those who may have saved MEN’S, Shirts and 50 
C h a fi n g Dish and who—have sons, too. For to-morrow. Drawers, each Cc 





ot 
is : 7 if I turn them out of work for this year, ° 
he Cooking, Welsh ; | 6B 9 Shirts and 
5 . the terrible, the bitter thing is not the loss oO S$ Drawers, each Cc 
ny Rarebit and Salad to themselves alone; but it is that they : y ate 
>a Dressi ngs are must eat and burn, to keep bare life for Union Suits: Men’s $1.00; Boys’ 50c. 
of > their families, the savings they have strug 
a greatly improved easy —— + nh _— ge? oti So All standard styles and sizes 
; by its se. children a better chance than they hac ; 
nat y its use to send them, perhaps, through the high || in our booklet on "Coolness, 
or schools or the technical training shops. " 
ble For four genera- For not ‘ the eo alone, a the — a oh Economy. Sa 
P ‘ even the mechanic—must live In hope “Pt 
” tions it has stood that his son may start at least as high as for it an buy of YOR! 
ns . : Pista" 
. unrivaled as a s@a- he leaves off, But if those men must go 
ee without work this year, their children CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
soning. can not! They must go back to the very 3 Washington St. Amsterdam,N.Y. 
beginning. and, after all their fathers’ 
Beware struggles for them, start again at the bot 


tom where their fathers had to start and 
mostly—have remained, 
“You have asked me, have I thought of 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts. my sons, Edith? Yes; but now I have had 
New York. to think of theirs, too! One way to night 
may mean a sure future for ours and a 
safe start for them where I stop; but the 
other—it means the slow, slipping start 
at the black bottom from which their 


jars ave tovgit wears emt Not at Your Expense but Mine—a 


of Imitations. 












































don’t know how many.” 
The woman lifted her eves at last. | T e e e 
“You are thinking of their sons, Edward,” t Yy Off 
| she gp hea. “But ens ‘ous ypewrl er In our ice 


——e 


would they ever think of yours You will 
sell out and sacrifice yours for the sons of 
your mechanics! But who of them—even | 
the man who told you all this to-night 
would risk a thine of his for yours ?”’ 





The reason is—I want you to 
know how good and how differ- 
ent the Fox Typewriter is. 


That’s why I'll send a Fox 


















































“Hush!” The husband started quickly. Typewriter to your office, abso 
“What is that?” lutely at my expense, prepaying all 
| “It is Harold, your son.” the woman said charges 
ae eae _ $5 Give it every hard test you can think 
ey =; : Sala, as > ‘ame . , © 
rar Cunrhen, Vesentae, Lowen, Toate aad uicl iy aetie aa Peg ellie to ‘i re compare it with any and every 
Indoor Use ws besaiaparre ween the | : other machine. 
F [ standing before each other beside the table \ Ree —e 
Combines Hammock, in the center of the room, “there is trouble, Maybe you've had typewriter troubles. 
Couch and Swing Settee I know So why can T not come with you | spent years perfecting my Fox in 
\ third of : | this year instead of next—-why can _ not vention so as to avoid every flaw and 
urd of a cent se ‘rience shows : : ” ] - -} : 
that Rowe be ir beste i ae damaaiedne Robert and | come to you now, father 7? weak point in other ty pewrit Ts. And 
i dilen 40° yeaen: Gf Goniindouh Gubdtdnes “My boy!” The father held him before | did avoid them all. 
service. From the model and of same weight him. My boy! he faltered. But the That’s why the Fox, with the hardest u A Fox, Pr nt 
canvas (white or khaki) as made by us for mother moved quickly. Trust competition, is making good Fox Typewriter Compans 
years for U.S. Navy. Strong wood frame, “Because your father has to close his everywhere with keen-thinking busi 
_— —— ss. TI ne six pe gee Ideal for shops this year, Harold,” she answered ness men—and selling all over the  lengths—and change them at will. You 
outdoor sleeping ymplete, wi lines and ow ; ‘oan : . 
eee Hore ‘a he “ hone yo Father can’t take you now, for the shops civilized world. write with two colors on the Fox, and 
prepaid in the | . carefully packed am close “e 7) yee he holds your It Is One type write! that S absolute ly banks - ae have ” someeR oe ribbon 
places Tor you both, right in those vital parts—the type bar trom the time it goes on until it 1s worn 
Write for Descriptive Booklet = “Father?” the boy turned to him in : - ve out 
‘ye ‘ nd hanger. ‘ 
about this most comfortable and durable appeal. ‘ Use the Fox for any purpose; letter 
; piece of outdoor furniture, and prices of " 2 ial : ; “Oo On the Fox, the cone bearing 1s wide ’ 
a atacand: anilae Kid ‘ates price rr the pay a turned ale * nik thnin Mee: aed lt 3 ainataile to writing, invoicing, billing, tabulating, 
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Ghe Roofing 
That Needs 
No Fainting 

















MATITE Roofing has a veal min- 

A erat surface and it needs no 

painting. The ordinary ready 

roofing requires a heavy coat of paint 

every year or two or it will quickly 
deteriorate. 

Painted roofs are as out of date to- 
day as old style farm machinery. 

Why should you buy a material 
which is only the dase for painting? 
Buy Amatite. Put it on your roof and 
you will have ample protection for 
many vears without care or attention 
of any kind. 

Anyone can lay Amatite. It requires 
no skilled labor. Large headed nails 
and liquid cement are in the center of 
every roll. It is the modern, up-to- 
date roofing, and it is growing in favor 
more rapidly than any other. 

Send for sample and booklet. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co. 


New York, Chicago, Phila- 


delphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, Kansas City, Min- 





neapolis. New Orleans. 




















IRVING’S 
WIZARD PIPE 


Constant re-orders with un-o 


licited testimoniala warrant our a» 
sertion that this radical depart 
in pipe construction marks «a new 
epoch in the use of tobacco. 


A REVELATION 

TO SMOKERS 
Severest tests prove new principle 
correct. Draft and fire below, tobacco 
above, kept dry and sweet by the ris- 
ing heat. Perfect combustion uninter 
ropted by saliva consumes nicotine tar 











Smoke sweet and pti an enoug ‘J to ietiake 
cCIG ARE! ITE SMOKEI ndred 
wre being converted to thig 

er use. A neat com 

plete pocket « = | n 





Straight 


placed (lighte a) itt or Curved 





absolute safety with 

out the spilling of Stems 

fire or ashes ‘ Genuine French briar 
excellence for house, owls, best ms 
fice, or street, shor 

long smokes. For anyone Three Styles 
wish h Style X. $1.00; Style O. $1.50 





money wil Style XX, ster ing silver mounted 
in leather covered case, $2. ( 

Mailed postpaid with 1 dozen antisep- 
tic cartridges upon receipt of price 








The For the 
B. P. 0. E. B. P. O. E. 
Nest Pipe on Earth Best People on Earth 














Wizard Patent Developing Co., Inc. 
1318 West 31st St., New York 
Liberal terms to dealers 




























Any bathroom can be 
































“a kept chean, bright 

| and shiny with little 

Sf} es work and no trouble 

oo SN. JAH by using 3-in-One 
T itr Se oil. It cleans and pol- 

J that =H] ishes nickel, prevents 

i 4 tarnish and rast on 
S—Tr brass and metal, re- 

++ + moves stains, spots 

ame LL and scars from wood. 

= = 3-in-One keeps 
——— everything about 


= every home spick and 

span. Try on piano 

cases, furniture, brass railings, door plates, cutlery. 

FRE If you will give us name of your dealer 
we will send sample bottle and valuable 

booklet both free. 

3 IN ONE OIL CO., 35 Broadway, New York 












We Supply the U. s. ) 


Government. 


Prices Cut in fialf 
this se Our large 
new 104-page Band ir 
t atalog Ser 
FREI \ te to-day 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO 
163 E. 4th St., Cincinnati; or 
295 Wabash Ave., Chicago ii. J 
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straight, 
| an offer from the Stokes-Campbells to buy 


through the waiting ranks before the 
branch bank near his shops, the line there 
seemed to him especially swollen in com- 
parison with any other day in that week; 
and he recognized, as he hurried by, some 
score or more of his own men, who looked 
aside as they saw him. 

He had met the demoralization even 
within the shops. Men whom he had neve1 
known to desert their machines in work 
hours before stood about idly in whisper 
ing, muttering groups; and as he 
between them he had felt them peering at 
him, some strangely distrustful and hos 
tile, but others clearly confident, still, and 
hopeful. 

“Harris!” he demanded from his secre 
tary, then, as at last he reached his refuge 
and closed the door. “What has happened 
to the men? What do they know—what 
have they heard?” 

“They have heard from somewhere early 
this morning, sir’—the secretary rose re 
spectfully—*“that the shops must 
down, sir.” He hesitated, doubtfully. 

“Yes. I admitted the probability of that 


passed 


close 


to one of them—Allen—who stopped me on | 
But I have just come | 


the street last night. 
up through the shops, 
not all.” 

“No, sir. I have been denying it, of 
course, sir, all morning. But some of the 
men think—they say they have it sure and 
sir—that you received yesterday 


Harris. That is 


you out and run the shops full force all 
winter; and that if you do not accept that 
to-day you must shut down. So, sir—so 
they—” 

“T see The president started quickly. 
“But—so they what, Harris?” he de 
manded. 

“So they are waiting, | think, sir,” the 
secretary ye Mg: see what you are 
going to do. But, , I don’t understand ; 
did you say—’ 

The president jerked away quickly, shut- 
ting the other off, and tock up the corre 
spondence waiting him upon the desk. He 
scarcely glanced at it before he hurled it 
down again, impatiently. 

“The banks, Harris—what have they 
done?” 

“Regretted again, sir, that they are un 
able to extend further aid under the pres 
ent conditions.” 

“Even the Merchant and Traders’ ?” 

Cres, wr.” 

“Then the material men—Beals and tlie 
rest ?” 

“They have had to repeat their refusal 
to ship without a_ better guarantee ol 
payment.” 

“There is nothing else here, then, Harris ?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

The president jerked himself about again 
and stood, studying a moment, at the win 
dow. His hand, as upon the evening be 
fore, closed upon the papers in his pocket. 
But now, as his secretary watched him 
closely, he did not crumple them: but he 
turned and them out and 
them before Harris upon the table. 

“You need not deny the Stokes-Camp 
bells offer for me any more, Harris,” he 
continued. “There it is. I received it 
yesterday. Read it.” 

“You mean, sir?” the 
mered. “You mean—” 

“Read it, Harris,” the president com 
manded again coldly, “and then—” 

He shoved back, roughly and almost 
angrily an hour later, the push of his men 
waiting him outside his door; he 
defiantly between them and, reaching the 
outer door, he sucked in deeply the keen, 
free air of the street. As he still met his 
men outside that morning, he put three 
hurried, breathless blocks between him and 
the shops—in which direction he 


took tossed 


stam 


secretary 


st rode 


seareely 


noted—before he dared even slacken his 
pace to think. Upon crossing another 
street, then, he half slipped upon the ice 
in the gutter: and the shock, as he caught 
himself up, steadied him and he slowed a 
little. 

Well: he had decided it now, at last. and 
done it. He found himself reflecting as 
strangely without satisfaction as without 


bitterness just vet that Harris was read 


ing at that moment his decision to his 


men, and would post it up afterward to 
let the more doubting reassure themselves 
with a personal reading 

‘On and after Monday, the 16th, thes 
shops shall be owned and operated by th 


Stokes-Campbells Companies as one of theii 
plants Full time for the entire force is 
assured for the year,” ete., ete 

He laughed a little. as he 


that he had ineluded in that pre 


recolleete 
now 
liminary announcement, that he himself 
ould remain as manager for the Camp 


ells It 


Harris ( 


amused him, now. that he hac 
onvince him half an hour be 

that the men could car for that 
[hey were ssured now of their jobs am 


themselves were sate | il Vas 


Inder him wie e rushed ou 








Civilization 








Sign Board 








Wherever vou see this sign, it 
stands for civilization. It is the 
sign of one of the most powerful 
influences for broadening human 
intelligence. 


The universal service of the Bell 
companies has provided it—has 
spread an even, highly developed 
civilization through the land. It 
has carried the newest impulses 
of development from town to town 
and from community to community. 

Bell telephone service has brought 
the entire country up to the same 
instant of progress. 


/t has unttied the Nation. 

As soon as a new town springs up 
in the woods, on the plains, at the 
walled in by moun- 
tains, the signpost of civilization is 
erected—the sign of the Bell. Tel- 

ephone service puts the people of 
| that town into communication with 





cross-roads, or 


Distance service. 























and with 
the outside world. 


one another 


It puts the town on the map. 


You can see this march of prog- 
right in your own neighbor- 
hood. Every little while some 
neighbor has a Bell telephone put 
in. If you have one, every new 
subscriber enlarges the scope of 
your personal contact. If you have 
not, every new telephone makes 
you the more isolated—the more 
cut off from the activities about you. 


ress 


Just as individuals in your locality 
use thetelephone for mutual conven- 
ience, so towns and cities in dzfferent 
localities are served and advanced 
by the long distance telephone. 

Each contributes to, and benefits 
by, the broad universal service of 
the Bell. 


The busy man who wants to accomplish more than he is 
now doing can well afford to make use of the Bell Long 
It is the most efficient office assistant im- 
aginable. Every Bell Telephone is a Long Distance station. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


One Policy, 


One System, 


And Associated Companies 


Universal Service 
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Rates a rensonabi 
Send for the hands 
ation to W. 8. COO OKSON, 91 
DWYER, 290 Broadway, 
BOYNTON, 360 Washington Street Boston 
ROBINSON, 506 Park Building, Pittsbur 
Kk. DAVIS a. T. DELI 
Pass. Iraffie Manager Asst. Pass, 
Montreal 
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A new hotel in the won- 


derful mountain and lake country 
anada 

every up-to-date comfort in the heart of the 
north woods 


Norway Point, Lake of Bays 
“Highlands of Ontario” 


1,000 feet above sea level— 


anoeing, sailing, the finest bathin 


and pure air, hay fever is 
ughout, with hot and cc ' 3 
untain spring wate ccor lations 


and the s cood steambe servic 
booklet that describes this territory 

7 Merchants Loan and Trust Buildir 
New York 





Trafic Manager 
Hontreal 
GEO, W. VAUX 
Gen. Pass, Agent 
Montreal 











Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


for you self n yc 
) al 


Freight 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Kiss Tire Troubles Good-By 


Here’s an equipment that would be worth 
many times its cost if only because of the 
mental relief which comes with it. For it re- 
moves entirely that constant dread—that fear 
that “something will happen in a minute”’ 
which is ever present with the man who owns 
the car. Particularly if there’s compa ny 
aboard. When your car is equipped the Goo 
year way you can leave on any trip with con- 
fidence and will return rejoicing. You can 
know beforehand that a puncture is unlikely. 

And you will not dread this ill-luck because 
you will know that a puncture meansa stop of 
only a few short minutes—a pleasant break in 
the trip. Then you are again on your way— 
with unruffled temper or nerves, your clothing 
unsoiled, not even a perspiration started. 








It costs so little to equip a car the Goodyear 
way that every motorist should consider it. 





The Goodyear way of equipment—which makes trouble 
an incident—embodies three factors: 

The first is the Goodyear Quick Detachable Tire, which 
is so made that it’s extremely difficult to puncture, and is 
so perfect in construction that single tires have made 
10,000 to 15,000 miles so frequently as to make this mileage 
an “every ‘day occurrence, 

The second is the Goodyear Quick Detachable Rim, 
which, without special tools of any kind, can be unlocked 
and tire removed or replaced in less than a minute. Yet 
which, after the common valve nut has been tightened, 
holds the tire so firmly in place that no strain which would 
not wreck the wheel can force it off the rim, even though 
deflated. 

The third—and last—is the Goodyear Air Bottle, filled 
with pure compressed air, which will fully inflate from 4 
to 35 tires, according to size, by simply turning a valve. 
It will partially inflate many more. No gas or chemicals 
to injure the tire or corrode valves—just AIR. The first 
cost of these bottles includes our charge for refilling for 
TWO YEARS. These bottles are small and convenient— 
will easily go in any carrying space. 





To sum up briefly—the Goodyear way insures ex- 
treme mileage at a minimum of trouble—and pro- 
vides means whereby repairs can be made on the 
spot, the tire inflated and the trip resumed in a few 
minutes’ time. And all this without involving any- 
thing which could be called work—without soiling 
the clothes or starting a perspiration. 

You'll better appreciate what the Goodyear way 
means to you when you’ve seen by a demonstration 
how it simplifies tire trouble. Call at our nearest 
branch at your convenience and let us show you what 
this modern equipment means to youin money saved 
and the pleasure of motoring increased. 


THE eta ty 8 TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Erie Street, Akron, Ohio 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass. - 261 Dartmouth St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio - - 317 E. Sth St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. - 949-51 S. Main St. 
ong pr yp Broad & Fairmont Ave 

York City - 64th St. & Broadway 
San Wisasinon Jal.506 Golden Gate Ave. 


Omaha, Neb. 2010 Farnam St 
Washington, D.C. 1026 C —mnaenows Ave. 
Atlanta,Ga. - - - % Pryor St. 
LouisyMle, Ky. 9. a Third St. 
New Orleans, La. - 7 3 
Momphis, Tenn. 





5 St. 
-6 Madison St. 








Chicago, I. - 80 fichigan Ave. Dallas, Tex N. Akard St. 
Cleveland, Ohio - » Euclid Ave. Denver, Colo. - 28 W. Colfax Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 188-192 8th St. Baltimore, Md 991 Park Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. - - 3935-7 Olive St. Kansas City, Mo. - 16th & McGee St. 





719 Main St. 
251 Jefferson Ave 
- 6985 Centre Ave 


Buffalo, N.Y. - 
Detroit, Mich. - - 
Pittsburg, Pa. - 


Ne"AUTOMOBILEY 


“WILL CALL” 
52 TIMES FOR $3.00 


With Full Information Covering 
Every Phase of Automobiling as a 
Sport, Pastime and Business. 


THE OFFER 
ONE YEAR, - - $3.00 
SIX MONTHS, - $1.50 
THREE MONTHS, 75c. 


The short-time rates are extended in 
this instance to give car owners and 
prospective car owners opportunity to 
get acquainted with this most active, 
aggressive and interesting illustrated 


weekly, 7. 
"AUTOMOBILE 


Covers the national field with its exten- 
sive news service — 

Teaches the car owner, in plain and un 
derstandable text and illustration, the 
finer details of automobile construction, 
care and maintenance — 

Chronicles at length, the latest develop- 
ments and inventions pertaining to 
cars, parts and appliances — 

Pictures and describes in det ail, all events 
of national and territorial importance, 
isenns Road Races, Track Races, 

Hill - Climbing Contests, Endurance 
Runs, Conventions, Shows, etc. 


If you want to keep in touch with this 
great and growing industry, you will 
find THE AUTOMOBILE a weekly 
mine of interesting information. 


A six or three 
thi Send 


St Joseph, Mo. 
Providence, R. I. 
Minneapolis, Minn 


316-24 N. 2nd St. 
366 Fountain St. 
116 8. 6th St. 





months’ trial will prove 


your order. 


Yearly subscription, $3. eee ae 
the Three Great Show Issues, FREE 


“AUTOMOBILE 
235 West 39th St.. NEW YORK 














Good - 
as-New 


Typewriters 


“f° . 
at Sacrifice Prices 

We're starting a most unusual clearance sale 
of slightly-used typewriters, as serviceable as 
new. You’ Il Save Two-Thirds by Buying 


Now. We've an overstock of typewriters sold 





to us by money-pinched owners during the past 
year wb g them are several hundred excellent 
Smith Premiers, Remington and Fay-Sholes machines, 


We’ ve rebuilt ther 
tion. Send for catalog “ape list of 


and put them in perfect condi- 

£ Machines 
shipped for approval t t » U.S., also rented anywhere 
ROCK WELL-UARNES COMPANY, its Baldwin Ridg.. CHICAGO 


mproce lented bargairs. 
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As surely as a streak of “yellow” marks 
an all-smiling loser, a streak of black in- 
sincerity marks a man who can sacrifice 
his life achievement for anything and at 
once glory in it. Ford found no glory. At 
that moment his whole performance came 
to him chiefly as the act of a coward, he 
told himself, and a cheap sentimentalist. 

As a cheap sentimentalist, he assured 
himself, he had listened to his man the 
night before; and as a coward he had been 


shaken and swung by his wife and son 
later. As a sentimentalist he had returned 


that morning; and as a coward again he 
had been driven finally to his decision be- 
fore his men—his men who knew all that 
morning. 

He merely had not had the nerve—the 
plain courage to face them and tell them 
practically that those shops must shut 
because he couldn’t make the profit from 
them that year; and that they, the men, 
must go without work because he could 
not set them to work for him. 


Yes; he was a coward and a cheap sen- 
timentalist, he told himself again. He 
drew back, with a greater loathing for 
himself than for them, as he passed the 
poor and idle in the streets and glanced 


at them with a cheated hate. He had to 
admit bitterly in his revulsion from these 
poor who had bullied and betrayed him to 
his ruin, that his wife was right. Now 
that he had done it, what would any of 
these people—his own workmen—think to 
do for him? They were s all selfish. 
He had imagined what he would do in 
their place—not what they would do 

He recollected, with a pitying smile at 
himself as he passed a certain street, how 
he had turned down it twice in the cold 








the night before to hear of his men and 
their hopes. Well, who of those men 


cared for his? He rasped his heel as he 
thought again of what he had done. And 
he must face his wife and sons now in a 
moment, and tell that to them! He found 
it even a proof of cowardice in his de- 
cision that he had not driven at once 
or taken a ear to tell them; but he 
had let himself walk and take an indirect 
way. 

Again he caught himself back, angry and 
self-accusing under his breath, he foreed 
forward again. He had not only sacrificed 
himself, as his wife said, for his cheap sen- 
timent; but—yes, he had sold his sons too 
—and his men, they— He hurled himself 
up the steps of his house to have it done 
with his wife and sons at once. But when 
Harold opened the Woor for him and his 
other son stood looking at him so strangely 
behind, he knew that they knew already. 
For they could not speak to him nor he to 
them. He turned upon them dizzily; but 
heard the voice of Harris, his secretary, 
down the hall. That was how they knew. 
And his wife too, for she came to him and 
had been crying. 

“Edith!” he started to her. 
he called bitterly. 


“Edith!” 


“Edward! Oh, Edward!” she caught 
close to him. “Oh, Edward, Harris has 
just come on the car, and—he told us 


But he says that a quarter 
you left, and he had made 


what you did. 
of an hour after 


the announcement to the men, the Mer- 
chant and Traders’ telephoned him that 
they had reconsidered and will give you 
the money you need—in time!” 

Edith!” he held her. “Edith!” 

“But before he came, Edward, before 
Harris came, Allen—the man who came 
with you last night—he came with some 


more of your men.” 
“Allen!” the employer 

moment later. ‘ Allen!” 
“T was still here in the hall, 


faced his men the 


sir, last 


night,” the foreman flushed redder as he 
had to reply, “after you thought I was 


gone. And before I could tell you, I heard 
—how it was with us, sir.” 

“With us?” the employer repeated, 
us, Allen?” 

“T heard you say, sir,” 
plained, reddening 
trouble for us—yes, sir 
get the banks to give 


“with 


the man ex- 
“that the 
was you couldn’t 
you the money; so 


deeper, 


you would have to give up. But I told 
the boys this morning that we could save 


you if we would only get the banks to give 


us for you—what we had there. So we 
brought it—but I’m glad, sir, you don’t 


need it now.” 


“But you brought your money for me 
and—I told you, Allen—I told you all,” 
the president stammered, “that you were 


safe—your work would go on—without me 


—owning things.” 


The foreman raised his head a little 
more boldly. “You said to Mrs. Ford last 
night, sir, that you found what it meant 
for us to lose—though we wouldn’t starve 


And maybe we—we found too, sir, for the 
first time how you felt; and perhaps we 
felt—we men, sir—the same way.” 





THE NATURAL FLAVOR 


of the richest and purest cow’s milk is retained in Bor 

den'’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk (unsweetened) 

It is especially adapted for use either plain or diluted on 

breakfast fruits or cereals. In coffee and chocolate it is 

much better than fresh cream. It enriches all milk dishes 
Adi 
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The Howard Watch 





and eighty leading railroads of 
America have officially certi- 
fied and adopted the Howarp 
— the most accurate watch 
that money will buy? 

Despite any opinion to the contrary, 
American railways are the safest in the 
world—millions: are spent for safety. 


T night—with 

the train tear- 
ing through space— 
do you ever think 


of the man in the Engine Cab, 


his hand on the lever and his Official inspection of employees’ 
eve straining at the dark watches exists in no other country. 
the sree afoul The foreign railroad man carries no 


such watch as the Howarp. 

A Howarp Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 
The price of each watch—from the 17-jewel 
in a fine gold-filled case ( guaranteed for 25 
years) at $35.00; to the 23-jewel ina 14-k. 
solid gold case at $150.00—is fixed at the 


One thing shares with him 
his terrible responsibility— 
his watch. 

Do you wonder that the Time 

Inspectors of one hundred _ factory, and a printed ticket attached, 
Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD 
Jeweler in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know 


Drop us a postal card, Dept. A, and we will send you a HOWARD book of 
value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 




















i Sectional 
Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional 
Sookcases are made for and 
universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 
the country. 








Artistic appearance, solidity 
of construction, with the latest 
practical improvements, combine 
to make them the leading Sectional 
Bookcases. 


Rigid economy, acquired by the manu- 
facture of a single product in large quanti- 
ties, combined with our modern methods of sell- 
ing direct to the user, enable us to offer a superior 
article at a considerable saving in cost to the purchaser, 


ON APPROVAL s 1 00 PER SECTION 
FREIGHT PAID * AND UP 
41 in which we illustrate the different grades from the 


Send for our latest Catalogue No. 
neatly finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, Little Falls, N. Y. 
ufacturers of Sectional Bookcase« and Filing Cabinets 
Flatiron Bldg.; Chicago Office, Republic Bidg., 


lan 
New York Ofice, 209 State St. 

















The portion inside the black lines on this picture 
the hide we 


shows you just 







what part of use in making our 


SEA LION and RELIANCE 
Guaranteed Leather Belting 
A Center stock—cut from choicest. selected hides, oak 
bark tanned in the old-fashioned way. Not a single proc- 
hurried in the making. Everything is done well and 


Long practice has given our workmen such deft hands, 
all ‘round skill that each is master of his special task. 
























ess is 
i / done right. 


quick eyes ana 


ow | That is why leather belting that bears the Reliance or Sea Lion 
‘ w ov cogent best and means greatest economy—longest wear—highest 

ba } offic y—t h rel We also make Imperial, Sterling and 

| Dyna brands that a ly as d values for specific purposes 

! u ha rul ur belt Sate 





and w 


Under what ¢ tions do y« © to ren your 

Write and descr them ‘ e will advise you what 
ee Bene buy and send an interesting book on leather “ge 
CHICAGO BELTING CO., 16 S. Green Street, Chicago, Ill <“% J 


Branches—New Orleans, Philadelphia, Po 





rtland, Ore 




















Write With | 50; Enclosed find 25c. for 
Comfort | “'vENTILATED ELASTIC PENHOLDER 
mmodates it lito your 
Tower's Ventilated Elastic Penholder i ak’ tealn $6 00 Nem 
t if the mu n ' is 

nates pe ation akes la v asy a Al I 25¢ 1 
| five f $1 00 if i 
| and 26 cent silver or stage nd we'l nd y P ler } 
} | CUTTER TOWER COMPANY 307 Hathaway Bidg., Boston, Mass St 

IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION LLIE} 1g 






















of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 





























Something new nly scientihe garment of the 
kind ever invented Combines solid comfore and 
ease with “fine form and elegant appearance 
the home, ne street, and in society. — Always drapes 
evenly in front and back — no bulkiness — no draw-strings 
no lacing—no ripping-or basting —Can be worn the year 


Made in several styles, and at prices | 


material and have them made at home 

Send for our Fine Mlustrated Book 

Maternity Skirt”— It's Free to 
ing for it, Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of* physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send i back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you — same 
tee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
White to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co, Dept.51,Buffalo, N. Y 
WARNING 


‘o protect you against disappointment we caution you that the Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt is the only ‘Maternity Skirt’’ on the market, as it is the 
only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all 
substitutes offered will rise in front during development—a fault so repul- 
sive to every woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased any- 
here for this garment. Its special features are protected by patents 


»wer than you can buy the 


—“Fine-Form 


every woman writ- 


send? 





























Investing Under Expert Direction 
at 6% to 7 Per Cent 


ET us send you our circular telling 
just what the above means and 
describing the methods that have 
made us one of the most reliable 
investment houses in America. 

We are now offering a well seasoned public utility bond 
to net the investor 6%. Financial statement and lega 
opinion furnished on application. 


The Geiger-Jones Company 
Specialists in Securities of Old, Successful Industries 
205 North Market St., Canton, Ohio 


og Vs) 4 


E in OXYGEN Tooth Powder: 


Prevents Decay 


Dentists advise ifs use. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. 
Trial Size Can and Booklet sent on 
receipt of Five Cents. 
Mc F see & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St, NewYork. 
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Leading Law School in 
Correspondence Instruc- 
tion. Established 1892. 
Prepares for the bar. ‘Th 
Courses: College, 

Graduate and Business Law. 


STUDY 


Method of instruction com- 
bines theory ami practice. 
Approved by the bench and bar. 


atulog giving 
the several states, 


Classes begin each month. Send for ¢ 

rules for admission to the bar of 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
505 Reaper Block, Chicago 


























THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
OFFERS 
350 of its class- room courses by ¢ orres pond- 
ence. One may take up High School or 
College studies at almost any point and 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree, 
Courses for ‘Teachers, Writers, Ministers, 
Bankers, Farm and Home F ists, and 
ther vor 


many it ations. 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, Il. 








o You Like to Draw? 
That’s all we want to know 


Now we will not give you any grand 















prize—or a lot of free a if you an 
~ this ad N 1 laim to 
uke y rich in a week But 

you are aux develop your tal 

ent with a successful cartoonist, so 

you cap make 1 send a copy of 

this picture with "be in stamps for 

portfolio of cartoons and sample les 
son plate, and let us explain 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
314 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0 





Wireless telephone and 





telegraph operation and 


IYSTITUTE engineering opens lu- 


27 William Street. New York crative field for men and 
University Building, Detroit ) , 
Practical 


iress Nearest Off women. in 


struction, six weeks. Catalog on application. 


CIVIL SamenaTOnS i 
SERVICE, sie isin 


Calenbion Sonn Colleee, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOLARSHIPS ; Siselare toe 


number « 
ar bo 








g Girls’ Pre 
nad A 


‘ sthool Agency. 527 41 Park Row New York 





IN ANSWEEING TISEMENT ‘ ENT gR’s 














Devoted to 
Thoughts 
Industrial 


ucts, and 


By WALDO 


A NEGLECTED ART FIELD 
T IS not unlikely that artists will 
some day discover a new world 
subjects for pictures in the field 
business. Although the activities 
of industrial pursuits occupy such a 
large part of human life, and art is sup 
posed to be an expression of the human 


ot 


spirit in its typical phases, the fact re- 
mains that very few pictures really deal 
with business. There are perhaps a few 


book illustrations showing a business man 
seated at his desk with a scowl on his face 
half-seared individual trembling 
Occasionally you see a picture 

work, row of factory 
business street, or some 


and some 
beside him. 
of a man at 


chimneys, or a 


or a 


thing of the kind. But, aside from a lim 
ited number of such pictures, it is fair to 
sav that business life does not figure in 
art at all. Almost every such pieture is 
made as an accessory to something else, 
either as an illustration or an advertise 
ment, and the true art motive is secondary, 


if present at all. 
With all his millions the railroad presi- 
dent ean not buy a really suitable picture 


to adorn the walls of his private office. He 
may have a painting, but it would be as 
appropriate in the office of a shoe manufac- 


turer as of a railroad man. He may have an 
enlarged photograph of some bit of scenery 
through which the railroad goes, or even 
a lithograph of the car shops. But art— 
something that suggests the poetry of rail- 
roading, such as the engineer plunging for- 


ward into the night. the lonely switch- 
thrower in his tower at the end of a long 
wateh, the crowd waiting for the train in 


the country town, the greetings of friends 
when the train comes in, the men at work 
in the freight yards—few such pictures are 


available either in originals or reprodue 
tions. 

The same is true with other industries. 
There are few pictures that make you feel 
the spirit of the human being at work in 
the world. You see pictures showing a 
great telephone switchboard, but no pie 
tures expressing the life and feelings of 
one human operator, You see pictures of 


illustrating 
advertisement, 
to you the feelings 


some 
but 


travelers, 
adorning some 


commercial 
story, 01 
no pictures conveying 
of the human being at some critical and 
typical point of his strenuous work. Check 
down a list of occupations, from agents to 


zine etehers, and you may realize how 
paltry is the art which undertakes to 
express the common emotions of human 
beings under the thousands of trying situ 
ations which vo to make up the world’s 
work. 


There seems a real opportunity for ser 
vice in such pictures as would put business 
men in touch with the actual and typieal 
feelings of their would in any 
way emphasize the human element in busi 


workers, OF 


ness. Business life is sadly in need of 
more poetry, and there is a vast amount 
of unexpressed poetry in it, awaiting the 
eve of sympathy and the brush of an artist 
STEEL TREATMENT 
W HEN the average person undertakes 
to jud the relative value of auto 
mobiles, po il such information as the 
manufacturer alone can supply, he littl 
realizes how much of a task he has at 
tempted. If he is accustomed to think of 
a bar of steel as being merely a bar of steel, 
and that is the way many people think of 
it. he has much to learn Even if he at 
tempts to go by the names of the various 
kinds of steel, such as Besseme steels 
ickel steels, chrome-nickel steel, vanadium 
tee ind the like. he is totally. in the dark 
as to the quality and treatment repre 
sented by a given bhai Experiments have 
shown that a half-inch square bar of nickel 
steel, six inches in length. supported at 
both ends, would resist a load of nine hun 
dred pounds but take permanent set 
The same steel, after proper treatment, sus 
tained a load of twenty-seven hundred 
pounds before taking the slightest set. <A 
vanadi m-steel bat under the same condi 
tions. resisted? ne hundred pounds before 
reatment and four thousand pouns ite! 
itm i i ‘ t he 
lielyte t () se ne } i] tell 


In the World’s 
Workshop 


Facts, 
Concerning 


Methods, 


Observations, and 
Common 


Prod- 
Influences 





P. WARREN 


bar which 


the 
would stand the strain and whieh wouldn't. 


from merely looking at 


that it 
be the only means 


The manufacturer’s statement 
thus and would 
knowing about it. 


Was 


sO of 


The problem of steel treatment has 
been one of the most important in auto- 
mobile manufacture. At one time the 


success of the whole industry was threat- 
ened by the inability to make certain 
parts stand the strain to which they were 
apt to be subjected. 


PREVENTING ACCIDENTS 
, ee idea of preventing street-car acci 
dents by educating the publie through 
a series of newspaper advertisements is the 
latest thing in street-ear management. A 
Boston operating company has_ recently 
issued such a series in various parts of the 
country where its lines are located. Each 
advertisement takes up some typical acei 
dent, and explains “How It Might Happen.” 
By picture, diagram, and text the public is 


warned against those common errors of 
judgment to which almost all street-car 
accidents are attributable. One picture 


shows two cars passing each other, with a 


woman alighting from one and going di 
rectly behind the ear to cross the tracks, 
only to be struck by the other ear. This 


is clearly a case where nothing but public 
education could prevent accident, and nu 
merous other diagrams prove that the com- 
pany getting at the root of the trouble 
by showing the people how to do their 
part. Although it costs the company thou 
sands of dollars to put out these advertise 
ments, it is considered cheaper than the 
of aecidents and damage claims, as 
well as an obligation to the public. 


Is 


cost 


PRINTING A PAPER 


t- mechanical work 
printing a periodical, 
or monthly, differs 


manufacture in 
must be done 


connected with 
whether daily. 
from that of 
one important 
aceording to 
more 
the 


comes or 


weekly, 
ordinary 
particular—it 
a schedule. If a flour-mill 
orders for flour than it can produce, 
order either waits until its turn 
is given another mill. An aceumulation 
of orders waiting to be filled is the normal 
eondition of any prosperous manufactun 
ing business. But with a periodieal it is 
different. The full number of copies must 


receives 


to 


be printed and distributed regularly on 
time, no matter how much trouble or ex- 
pense it takes to do it. The presses can 


not start until every line of type and every 


cut is in perfect shape. One thing waits 
on another, and no man, no matter how 
hard he works, can ‘do his full part until 
the previous workers have done theirs. 
The pressman may have everything in 
readiness, but he ean do nothing until he 
vets the plates. The stereotypers or elec 
trotypers can not turn a hand until they 


get the type forms, and the type forms can 


not be passed on to them until every line 
is correct and every doubtful point veri 
fied. The strain of making everything fit 
into the schedule is very great, in some 
cases more trying than almost any other 
form of occupation. The relief whieh 
comes when the last thing in each depart 
ment is successively O.K.’d is very welcome, 
and is marred only by the recurring im 
minence of another issue of the publication, 
demanding the same kind of strain, with 
ever-varying features of delay. Every well 
printed publication is a significant achieve 
ment of ingenuity and skill. and hard work. 


TOUCH-BUTTONS 


The 


as a pene il mark on the back of an ene lope. 


Metropolitan lowe? hegan a/s career 


Whatever ceases to grow must some day 


to live 


cease 


More business hattles have been won 


; . 
nith a pointed anecdote than mith a Alunt | 


argument, 


The chief asset of humanity is the con- 
To 


pley 


viction that the game is worth while 


that would mean universal bankri 


OSE 















“TWIN GRIP” 


PAPER FASTENER 


It’s just that double grip and 
the turn-down lips at the tip 
that make this fastener ideal 
for your office. Neither top, / 
bottom nor middle paper can 
become loose—the twin 
prongs hold them all. 
The De Long Hook and Eye Co. / 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 










/ Send 
for free 
samples in 
four sizes. 


2000% PROFIT 


Here’s an opportunity, in a 
clean legitimate business, to 
clear 2000% on an investment of 

7 cents, day after day. ‘The 


EMPIRE 


CANDY FLOSS 
MACHINE 


« 
will do it for you. For five years it 
has made this big money for others at 
























roasters, 


street fairs, race-tracks, summer re ice cream 
sorts or anywhere a crowd collects. A~ cone 
pound of sugar makes 30 five-cent pack machines, 
ages of candy floss, which sells like hot- all 


If interested ask winners 


Ad» 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot-Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen. 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bun- 
ions. It’s the greatest comfort dis- 
covery of the age. Allen’s Foot- 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes 
feeleasy. It is a certain relief for in- 
growing nails, perspiring, callous and 
hot. tired, aching feet. We have 
over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT 
TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and 
Shoe Stores, 25 cents. Do not accept 
any substitute. Sent by mail for 
25 cents in stamps. 
FREE Trial Package Sent by mail 


ALLEN S.OLMSTED, LeRoy,N.Y. 


cakes in a blizzard. 
for catalog 10. 


Empire Candy Floss Machine Company 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago, I]. 

















‘‘In a pinch, 
use Allen's 
Foot-Ease.”’ 























“Get There” 


at a price to suit 
you direct fora 






try reads hills and 
ine—1I4 HH. P., 


ylinde 
whee a double 






brak 
miles on 1 f 





workman pahip 2 


Write for ‘Book No No. - 66 
124 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 





eliable 


BLACK MFG. co., 








Manufacture concrete 
building blocks and make 
money. Demand is prac- 
tically unlimited. Big 
profits on small invest- 
ment. Machines $16.25 
up. Artistic face design 
face down. Free pene sg 


Hercules Mfg. Co., Dept. 215, Centerville, lowa 


HOT BATH IN TWO MINUTES 
FOR TWO CENTS 


Moses, by the 
a rock and got 
by the aid 


HUMPHREY HEATER 
strike a match and instantly get 
1ot water. Easily connected, sim- 


, durable. Write for Book- 








fa rod, struck 
You, 


rid 
old water 
ofa 





HUMPHREY CoO., Dept. 456, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Rebuilt by Us. 


Let’s Prove It 
To You 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
345 Broadway, New York 




















Branches in All Large Cities 

MARINE 

Me hhelin Ct ENGINE 
4to 
vist qeatny trem Gpvwbesl te pee  1G8 
fuel economy iretiabil- | BLP, 


w ial 
ine ‘that ‘always makes 
ico HLF Write for Free 

ts all siz $35 to $2500 


ity he « 
good. 4t 
Catalog, lis 

Strelinger Marine Engine Co. 
40 Congress Street, East, Detroit 

















Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 


ete., sent free. Patents procured through 
Munn & Co. receive free notice in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
> 4 


Branco OFrrice: 625 F St.,.Washington, D.C. & 





THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'S 
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The kind with the natural 
flavor of the tomato— 
‘“‘Keeps”’ after it is opened. 


Blue Labe 
Ketchup 


Pure and Unadulterated, 


containing only those ingredients 


Recognized and Endorsed by the 
U. S. Government 








Made only from red-ripe tomatoes 
—tresh from the field—(skins, cores 
and seeds removed) cooked ever so 
lightly, delicately spiced, and _pre- 
pared in cleanly kitchens by 
enced chefs. 


experi- 


Formula and label unchanged:— 
. the Food Law now conforms to 
our high standard of excellence. 


Our aim has always been Quality 
and our many: products—including 
our Ketchup—Canned Fruits, Vege- 
tables, Meats, Soups, Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves, etc., are the 
acknowledged standards of 
Purity and all that is Best. 




















Insist upon goods bearing our name. 
Do not accept substitutes. 


@ Write to-day for our booklet 
“Original Menus,” telling 
what to have for breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner. 

Our kitchens, in fact all 
portions of our factory, 

are always open and vis- 


itors are made welcome. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



























verything. 





y TIRES, COASTER BRAKES, “age x 


—— 


— SOE en 
el 


UY a Gillette 
Safety Razor 
—New Pocket Edi- 
tion and put it on 
your dressing table. 


Some morning you'll get 
up and shave with it—then 
the GILLeTTe will be as 
much of a hobby with you 
as it is with thousands of 
men the world over. 


Have you never thought 
of owning a GILLETTE? 


Have you never wished 
for one—say on a Sunday 
morning— or in a hundred 
emergencies when you knew 
you were not shaved, but 
ought to be. 


There certainly can be no 
question in your mind of 


New York, Times Bldg. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 
London Office 

17 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 








to anyone, any where in the 
and allow TEN DA 


VS +z — 


” Gillette ‘Sean 


The Little Friend to all Mankind 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 
515 Kimball Building, Boston 


Factories: atem Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


WANTED—A RIDER AGENT 


bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money fast. Write for full 
particulars and ons “4 jal GULRE at once, 
NO MONEY R og until you receive and approve of your bicycle. 


=> 


Edition 





what the GILLETTE will do. 
You can’t doubt that you 
shall be able to shave your- 
self with the Gituetre. It 
is not something you have 
to learn—you just do it! 
It’sabout the handsomest 
and cleverest little device 
you ever saw, pocket-case 
is made in gold, silver, or 
gun metal. Plain polished 
or richly engraved. Handle 
and blade box each triple 
silver-plated or 14-K. gold- 
plated—and the blades are 


jine. Prices $5 to $7.50, 


on sale everywhere. 

You should know GiL- 
LETTE Shaving 
new brush of Gr_LeTTE 
quality—bristles gripped in 
hard rubber: and GILLETTE 
Shaving Stick—a shaving 
soap worthy of the GtL- 
LETTE Safety Razor. 





Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal 






* 
4 
¥ 
- 





IN EACH TOWN 
and district to ride 
and exhibit a 1909 


Model “Ranger’’ 





We ship 

S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, 
Ys’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and 
put it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 


FACTORY PRIC ile heey | ou save 10 bo ve les it is Po — to make at one small profit above 


en Ang ofits by buying direct of us and 


have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your b » DO NOT BUY a bieye le or a pair of tires from anyone at 

‘ say Fhe ice = a “eg receive our catalogues and le: arn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable specic al offers 

' \ you WIL I BE ASTONISHED * when ye wl mike yur dogs yee catale gue and study our superb models at the 
N onder fu te 9. We sell the highest Frate re 
cycles for Tess er naa ge other fac y. we a s t above factory cost. BICYCLE 


RS, 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES. 


$3 $8 0 $10 a tr a We on 







DEALE an sel] our bicycles unde 


a | na 
eels, impo 





pls ir prices. Orders filled the day received. 
arly handle second hand bicycles, but usually have a num- 
stores, These we clear out promp' sty at prices ranging from 


4 ‘roller chains and pedals, parts, repairs and « pe ment 
D 0 


at half th al retail prices 0 NOT WAIT, but write today and we 
will send y« wr hewaet eturn ma range ‘entalegen, be yi he strated af nd ¢ ontaining See fan d of inte cation 1g matter 
fied anata) n ration; also a de proposition on the fi st sample bicycle going to your town, It only costs a postal to get 
Write it now. 
MEAD CYCLE COMPANY DEPT. M-54 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Simpler To Control 
Than An Automobile 





Se 


1ese remarka 


ens tas Oontrel 1 ake 6 the u simple r thas an automobile 


Mullins 1909 Motor Boats 


— signed by the 
= ) 


world’s greatest naval architects—Whittelsey & Whitaker 


le new m¢ secage are perfect in construction and detail 


The 
Mullins Under 


water Exhaust make 5 thi m noiseless aud eliminates odors, dirt and greas« 


The Improved Reversible Engine, the « 


elebrated *‘Ferro, 


most dependable marine engine built 
Mullins Boats are built of ste« like government torpedo boats. They cannot 


leak, sink, water 


always dry 


We are the lar 
Boats, Hunting an 
learn all 


or warp—never reqt alking, bailing or drying « 


an, comfortable teal pe Olutely safe, 


’ is the simplest 


ut 


caf cag eg rid of Launches. Motor Boats, Row 


about vat wenkuae boats and their low cost. 
W. H. Mullins Company, 119 Franklin Street, Salem, O. 


Boats Write today for complete Catalog, and 











« One box ball alley 
a $513 the first fifts ne “Gh at Ss 
Indiana r alleys cost 





klet expla 





A V 
r  BASY PAYMENT PLAN. Send for it tod 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 304 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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